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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS........ 


NEA Research Division 





State certification 


It is now. possible to verify and 
revise data reported in February. 
Twenty states require elementary 


‘ school principals to hold a special cer- 


tificate in addition to a typical teach- 
er’s certificate; seven other state 
have similar rules or laws which are 
at present not enforced; one addi- 
tional state accrediting committee is- 
sues a “statement of approval’’ for 
principals but it hardly qualifies as a 
standard certificate. 

Fourteen of the twenty mandatory 
certificates are required by state 
board ruling; three by state law ; and 
three by both state board ruling and 
state law. 

All but two states base the prin- 
cipal’s certificate upon a _ teacher’s 
credential requiring four years of 
training. All but one state require 
classroom teachirig experience prior 
to certification as a principal. 

The average amount of professional 
courses required beyond the teacher’s 
certificate approximates about one 
semester of full work, but about one- 
fourth of the states have moved to, 
or are approaching, one full year of 
graduate study for certification as a 
principal. Only about one-fourth of 
the twenty states have specifically 
designated the graduate courses ex- 
pected for those who seek a principal’s 
certificate. 

Another area needing exploration 
and standardization is that of local 
procedure in selecting and paying 
elementary school principals. Local 


principals’ clubs could make a con- 
tribution to this problem. 


Compulsory military training 


In the December 1944 Research 
Bulletin the NEA Research Division 
reported the opinions of superin- 
tendents with respect to compulsory 
youth programs. Less than one-fourth 
of the superintendents favored na- 
tional compulsory programs. 

Since the opinions were collected 
in May 1944, the Division repeated 
the study in January 1945. Three 
questions were asked: (1) Should the 
question of compulsory military train- 
ing be decided by Congress now or 
after the war? (Now, 33 percent; 
after the war, 67 percent.) (2) Should 
American youth have one full year 
of training under military authori- 
ties? (Yes, 37 percent; no, 63 per- 
cent.) (3) Are you opposed to all 
forms of military training in peace- 
time? (Yes, 17 percent; no, 8 
percent. ) 

Those living in the Far West and 
Northwest were most agreed that the 
question of compulsory military train- 
ing does not need to be decided until 
after the war. These two areas joi 
with the Middle West in rejecting by 
the highest majorities the plan of one 
year of training. Of all the areas the 
Southern group was most inclined to 
decide it now and to require one yeaf 
of training. The Northeast group was 
inclined to agree with the South 
erners on one year of military trait 
ing, but was more willing to post 
_pone the issue until after the wat. 
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These were all relative positions since 
on none of the questions did a 
majority in any area favor military 
training or deciding the question now. 


Average salary 


The average annual salary of all 
classroom teachers, principals, and 
supervisors in elementary and second- 
ary sthools is computed by the U. S. 
Office of Education. The latest figure 
for the school year 1942-43 is $1599. 
This average is $49 higher than esti- 
mates issued a year ago by the NEA 
Research Division. It indicates an 
acceleration of salaries more rapid 
than anticipated. Four factors have 
contributed to this unprecedented rate 
of salary increase: (1) the acute 
shortage of teachers, which has com- 
pelled small towns and rural areas to 
pay better rates; (2) the cost-of- 
living bonuses paid by states and by 
larger cities; (3) the elimination of 
many low-paid positions ; and (4) the 
improvement of a number of the state 
aid programs. 


GI education 


Public Law 346 provides that any 
veteran honorably discharged may 
have one year of education or train- 
ing. Those who entered the service 
before their twenty-sixth birthday or 
whose education was “impeded, de- 
layed, interrupted, or interfered with” 
may have an additional period of 
training not exceeding three years. 
What does this mean for elementary 
education? Perhaps a few statistics 
reported at a recent conference are 
pertinent: (1) between June 1, 1943, 
and May 31, 1944, the armed forces 
inducted about 200,000 illiterates; 
(2) 26 percent of the Army have less 
than an eighth grade education: 


(3) about 4 percent of the Negroes 
and 7 percent of the whites inter- 
viewed want to return to full-time 
schooling (double these percents 
would like part-time education) ; 
(4) of the men discharged to date, 
54 percent have had less than an 
eighth grade education; and (5) at 
least 80 percent of the men expect to 
return to their home communities 
after the war. 

Many who return will not be able 
to go to college or to secondary 
school. Already there are reports of 
full-grown veterans attending elemen- 
tary schools. Obviously the typical 
school is not the best place for the 
veteran nor should the children of 
regular school age be required to as- 
sociate with adult students. What is 
your school system doing to help the 
veteran who needs an elementary 
education ? 


Federal aid 


Probably the most effective testi- 
mony given at the February hearing 
on the federal aid bill (S. 181) was 
given by an elementary school class- 
room teacher from Nebraska and two 
teaching principals from Arkansas 
and Louisiana. All of them testified 
that their annual salaries are less than 
$1200. The Negro teaching principal 
from Louisiana receives $360 for a 
six-month school term. During the 
summer she makes more in a factory 
in one week than she does in a 
month of teaching. When asked why 
she continued to teach, she replied: 
“Teaching is my profession. I would 
rather teach.” 


Ct WM albed 
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Post-War Planning 


The fundamental facts about our American way of life have in the pas 
satisfied the people. Competition in business has been an incentive to eam 
more. Children of our elementary schools have been encouraged to learn 
that they could compete in living a more wholesome, better, and more enjoy- 
able life when they were grown. With the United States going to the aid of 
England and Russia to preserve our way of living, we are now entering a 
world situation. Our post-war teaching will not be materially changed, but 

each subject will have a world connotation. A broader view myst be giVen as 
' well as accepted as we teach about other peoples and places. We must teach 
even better the subjects we are now stressing, for the child as he matures must 
be able to form even better judgments than he now does. He will have the 
responsibility of building a secure world, and he must have this ability to use 
his full intelligence in solving the international problems that will arise. 

The many letters we have received here at headquarters tell us that the 
principals of the United States are concerned about this very vital subject. 
Therefore we have asked several leaders in elementary education to give us 
their views on planning for the future, and we are sharing these opinions with 
you.—THeE Eprror. 





Post-War Plans for the American Elementary School 
R. Heber Richards 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, 

Connecticut 

World War I was fought to make the world safe for democracy. World 
War II is being fought by the United States for the survival of the American 
way of living. One hears predictions that World War III may be a necessity 
if education fails in its major purpose. This purpose is to help every American 
understand the basic principles of democracy and intelligently participate in 
its improvement. The school, therefore, is the service agency of society not only 
for its functioning but for a continuous improvement of its quality. To the 
extent that education produces intelligent, cooperative, versatile individuals 
who contribute toward an improvement of this way of living will education 
fulfill its chief purpose. 

The postal service has been created for the good of all. Health and sanita- 
tion agencies guard the public welfare. The courts and other types of social 
service have evolved for the common good. The school should be the most 
effective service agency of all. However, the elementary school of today is only 
one of several competing educational agencies. If one spends a short time with 
a group of children one readily discovers the influence of movies, radio, news- 
papers, and magazines upon their education. These other agencies have not 
been organized for educational purposes. 
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In order for the school to assume its intended role, a number of things 
should receive consideration. Three of the more important areas to be con- 
cerned with in post-war planning are (1) the curriculum, (2) building facili- 
ties, and (3) personnel. 

The Curriculum of the Post-War School Must Be Reorganized and 
Redirected—The ‘curriculum of most elementary schools is still widely 
separated from the life of the community. In many places the curriculum con- 
sists of a body of subject matter to be learned and a number of skills to be 
acquired without an intelligent application of either to community problems. 
Skills are exceedingly important when related to larger purposes, such as an 
understanding of the community, organization of the materials of the com- 
munity for study, and active participation in the community in order better to 
understand its function. There is obvious agreement that a child can participate 
only to the extent of his maturity. No one is concerned about talking philosophy 
with young children, but all must be concerned about practicing democracy 
with them if children are to acquire intelligence about and desirable attitudes 
toward cooperative living. 

The schools have done a good job with scrap drives, salvage campaigns, 
issuing ration books, and selling stamps and bonds. Throughout the country 
teachers and children have participated wholeheartedly in these activities. In 
many instances, however, these activities have been cooperative or routine 
affairs carried on without developing the ability to think, the ability to solve 
problems, or an understanding of their relation to the community. Similarly, 
children may get in a classroom a few facts about electricity, for example, and 
miss the opportunity of understanding how electricity functions in everyday 
life. 

A mature teacher recently became a member of a curriculum workshop 
conducted by the writer. This person had been afraid of attempting to teach 
electricity. In fact, when he read books which included material about elec- 


‘tricity, he omitted the passages pertaining to the subject. However, he was 


concerned about organizing for the upper elementary grades a science program 
in which electricity would play a part. He spent a number of weeks in a science 
laboratory, where he assembled apparatus and carried out a number of experi- 
ments with electricity. This teacher did much professional reading and re- 
search. He assembled a variety of source materials, including books, posters, 
pamphlets, and films, which children could use. In a recent visit to this teacher, 
the writer found an electric shop set up by the children. They were repairing 
toasters, electric clocks, doorbells, electric fans, and irons with materials which 
the board of education had purchased for instructional purposes. The electrical 
appliances had come from the homes of the children. Reading, research, experi- 
mentation, discussion, and thinking centered about these problems. The school 
became, during a period when materials are scarce and new appliances cannot 
be purchased, a service agency in a particular area and, at the same time, these 
appliances provided materials for education. 
What is happening in this school in the area of electricity and science - 

needs to happen in a number of other areas. Why should the elementary school 
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not take the lead in organizing the community for food production and con- 
servation ? The making of seed boxes, the germination of seeds, the production 
and conservation of food offer a fine opportunity for a functional approach to 
learning. The breeding and caring for pets and small animals is a profitable 
area which the school has neglected. Most homes have pets, yet many persons 
are unintelligent about the care or the treatment of them. Many families have 
become interested in restoring discarded pieces of furniture during the period 
of shortages. Why have schools not provided services in the area of refinishing 
and restoring of furniture? A recent Associated Press article described how 
a trade school in Indiana has made its facilities available to the community for 
the repairing of farm machinery. Few public schools incorporate into their 
curriculums such vital community materials and problems. In some communi- 
ties the schools are the recreational centers. In other places, the school library 
is kept open evenings, Saturdays and Sundays as a community service. The 
present nursery school experimentation may point the way for an augmented 
upper grade program designed to produce a wider range of learning activities. 

The Elementary School Should Provide Adequate Facilities—Too many 
public schools are “institutions.” They are uncomfortable, unsanitary, unat- 
tractive. They are more like factories in design, and often in daily operation. 
They lack library facilities, recreational facilities, facilities for gardening, 
facilities for relaxation and rest, and facilities for providing nutritious food. 
Many large, older elementary school buildings have been constructed at great 
expense. It is impractical to think that they can be replaced. owever, it is not 
unreasonable to expect remodeling so that attractive, well-equipped, conven- 
iently located plants provide a variety of experiences in a natural, normal 
manner. The public has a right to expect the school to be the center of educa- 
tional leadership in the community. 

Personnel is a Requisite—The program described above will of necessity 
need a corps of “specialists” to augment the present teaching staff. The con- 
cept of one teacher for twenty-five children will have to go. A longer school 
day does not necessarily mean longer hours for the staff. Teaching is a stren- 
uous occupation when well done. No teacher should remain on duty for un- 
limited periods of time. A continuous school day will require more personnel 
as well as more competent personnel. We have put too much emphasis upon 
pupil-teacher activity and given too little attention to pupil-teacher health, 
relaxation, and recreation. It is obvious that salaries commensurate with pro- 
fessional competence are needed. More adequate retirement provisions would 
lend security and attractiveness to the profession. 

Another personnel problem concerns those who have remained on the job 
as a patriotic service during this war. They may find themselves in a dilemma. 
Teachers returning from service, to many children, will be heroes. They will 
have visited numerous places. They will have talked and lived with many peo- 
ple. They will know the attitudes and customs of many countries. They will 
have experienced revolutions. They will understand music, arts, craftsmanship, 
and languages on a world scale and in a manner which those who have re- 
mained at home cannot hope to understand. A great many children may even 
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become dissatisfied with less than expert knowledge, if not firsthand informa- 
tion, from their teachers in the early post-war period. 

Teachers need to give thought and study as to how they can prepare them- 
selves for the requirements of the post-war school. Many are not prepared to 
guide a learning program such as the one indicated above. However, education 
must function as it has never functioned before if World War III is to be pre- 
vented. The curriculum must be reorganized and redirected. Buildings and 
facilities must be improved and expanded. Personnel must be guided and aug- 
mented with experts from a number of areas. Standards for the profession 
will have to be raised in order that security, dignity, and respect may be main- 
tained. If American communities are willing to do these things, the American 
elementary school may become the agency through which society will produce 
a better American way of living. 





Developing the Concept of Democracy 
Robert C. Moon 


Director of Intern Teaching, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 


“Whatever you want in the citizens of tomorrow you must put into the 
schools of today.” This quotation applies with increased vigor to the concept 
of democracy in a totalitarian-torn world where democracy is challenged at 
every turn. We can no longer take for granted our democracy and must plan 
to inculcate democratic ideals in each generation of our citizens of tomorrow. 

Through the portals of the elementary school come children of varying 
backgrounds, interests, and abilities. When we analyze these home conditions 
for democratic practices in dealing with children we again find many differ- 
ences. These practices may vary all the way from parent totalitarianism to 
child domination based on extremely immature emotionalism and unrestraint. 
Rarely do we find that in-between condition where democracy is based on con- 
sideration and judgment of all participants. We cannot expect these children 
to respect democracy when they do not know its meaning. 

Someone has said that the essence of democracy contains three aspects: 
(1) intelligent consideration of all problems, (2) active participation by all 
concerned, and (3) an interest in an ever-widening common good. For pur- 
poses of this study a combination of all three aspects represents a description 
of democracy as a way of life. 

If we want democracy in our citizens of tomorrow, we must begin to let 
children practice it in the elementary schools of today. Children can learn 
democracy only by practicing it. Reading about it is not enough. They learn 
to respect it when they become convinced that it is a desirable way of life. The 
following represent a few ways whereby the concept of democratic living may 
actually take place in the elementary school. 

Pupil-teacher planning—Children shquld help make plans for their learn- 
ing experiences. By helping teachers plan, children are taught to feel a keener 
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- responsibility in the learning act. They have a chance to participate actively in 
setting up learning situations as well as in planning how to solve their prob- 
lems. It becomes their work rather than the teacher’s work. An opportunity 
is provided for intelligent consideration; choices have to be made which in- 
volve consideration ; plans have to be formulated and carried out. Inherent in 
this procedure is an opportunity for pupil evaluation. Too many times the 
teacher sets the task, the child does it, and very little learning takes place. 

Committee work—In order to provide an opportunity for children to par- 
ticipate actively in the work of the classroom, committees may be chosen to 
carry on the work. Again this necessitates putting into operation the essence 
of democracy. In committees children plan, participate, and evaluate. Prob- 
lems become real to them. Choices necessitate evaluation. Evaluation demands 
consideration. Learning is vital for it is in harmony with our democratic way 
of life. 

Individual responsibility—In the process of education, children should be 
given responsibilities and duties to perform. Children should learn to accept 
these responsibilities and duties as well as to charge others with them. Children 
should learn to lead and to follow. Good leaders learn the problems of leader- 
ship and good followers learn the problems of followership. Both aspects are 
essential in a democracy. Children have an opportunity to learn that rights 
and privileges carry with them duties and responsibilities if the blessings of 
democracy are ever increasing in scope for the common good. Children learn 
that to fail in a responsibility or duty brings with it a curtailment of rights or 
privileges. They learn it pays to cooperate and perform well for that represents 
the essence of our democratic way of life—the way in which we believe the 
greatest good can come to the greatest number. 

Grouping—When children are grouped within the classroom for work, 
play, and study, a greater opportunity for democratic living is provided than 
when no such grouping exists. Smaller units provide more opportunity at turns 
in leadership and followership. Grouping affords an opportunity for varying 
abilities within a classroom to attack a problem on different levels of ability. 
One small group may be working on a more difficult aspect of a problem than 
another. One group, because of less ability, may be working on a relatively 
simple aspect of the problem. Each group may have an opportunity to con- 
tribute its full measure to the solution, and to work up to its full capacity. 

By our techniques, by our way of working with children, we have an op- 
portunity to make a real contribution to the post-war world. If we truly believe 
in democracy as a way of life, we may begin in the elementary school by giving 
children an opportunity to experience first-hand its many advantages. 





NEA Leaders Letter No. 34—was sent March 1 to all members of the 
Department through the courtesy of our parent organization. We were glad 
for the NEA to use our membership plates, for this particular Letter included 
facts published by the U. S. Chamber. of Commerce in its booklet, Education— 
An Investment in People. 


——, 
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When V-Day Comes—What Changes in the Elementary School? 
Maud Frothingham Roby 
Principal, W. B. Powell and A. R. Shepherd Schools, Washington, D.C. 


When victory is achieved, when celebrations are over and emotions have 
been spent, the signal will have sounded for the elementary school to marshal 
its resources, to challenge the best educational thought and leadership, and 
to rededicate itself to the great purposes for which the war has been fought. 
Then we shall be faced with the responsibility of which we have been reminded 
all through the war—that unless we “win the peace,” all sacrifices of war will 
have been in vain. 

If we fail to emerge from the present conflict with a fresh enthusiasm, a 
renewed sense of responsibility, and a determination to do our duty as we have 
never done it before, the very children whom we now teach may be called upon 
to repeat the war experiences of their fathers in this generation and of their 
grandfathers in World War I. 

“The third world war has already begun,” we are told. If this be true, no 
time can be lost. The seriousness of the situation may even be sensed by the 
elementary school child himself if he attends the movies and observes the 
destructive power of modern war machines. Science is already at work on 
improved mechanisms of war, and our choice would seem to lie between living 
at peace or not living at all. 

Our immediate problem is, “What are the implications for the elementary 
school in the educational program for peace ?” : 

First, we must rebuild our faith in education, faith in our profession, faith 
in ourselves, and faith in our God as we reconstruct our purposes in education 
for a better world. In the light of these purposes, we must carry forward a 
dynamic plan of action and not rest content until we have achieved our ob- 
jective. 

If we believe in the task that confronts us and if we believe that education 
can play a major role in the winning of the peace, certain changes will be neces- 
sary in the elementary school. Some of these suggested changes are: 

1. Equality and adequacy of educational opportunity—The war has brought 
into bold relief the effect of the inadequacy and the inequality of educational 
opportunity. When we observe the wide difference in the amounts of money 
invested in education over the country, we realize that we have given mere lip 
service to “equal opportunity for all.” The necessity of providing a sound edu- 
cational program for all our youth must be placed upon the conscience of this 
nation. 

2. Extension of educational opportunity: (a) nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens—The importance of the kindergarten is rather universally recognized. 
While all may not agree that children should attend school before they are 
five years old, the need for the nursery school must be acknowledged for those 
younger children whose mothers will be compelled to work after the war. 
Many people in whose judgment we have confidence feel that all younger 
children profit from nursery school experience. (b) Adult education. Educating 
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the parents of these preschool children is a vital part of the nursery school 
program. For best results parents and teachers need to work together, agree- 
ing on a philosophy of education, if possible, or at least each understanding the 
point of view of the other. 

3. Reduction in size of classes—If teachers are to meet the needs of the 
individual child and help him reach the maximum of his potentialities, smaller 
classes are necessary. A maximum of twenty-five for each classroom in the 
elementary school is recommended. 

4. High qualifications and adequate salaries for teaching profession—An 
elementary school teacher should be required to have the same qualifications 
as a high school teacher, and there should be a single salary scale. This salary 
should be consistent with that of the other professions requiring comparable 
educational qualifications, and other features of the position should attract 
highly qualified persons. 

5. Adequate pre-service and in-service training for teachers—The best 
possible pre-service training should be provided in teacher-training institu- 
tions, and an interneship with experienced and superior teachers should also 
be required. In-service training to keep teachers in touch with latest educa- 
tional developments and other opportunities which will enrich their teaching 
is essential. 

6. Adequate buildings, equipment, and materials of work—Every child 
has a.right to a school building and equipment that is attractive, adequate for 
a rich educational program, and which provides for his safety and health. In 
elernentary schools where children must stay for lunch, cafeterias should be 
provided and maintained. 

Textbooks and other materials of work should meet the needs of the 
educational program, and teachers should participate in the selection and 
ordering. 

7. Personnel—In addition to the teachers and principal, adequate cus- 
todial, research, medical and psychiatric services should be provided, a secre- 
tary, matron and counsellor being assigned to each building. A sufficient num- 
ber of special teachers—specialists in such fields as art, music, science, physical 
education, and dramatics—should also be a part of the school personnel. 

8. Closer contact with the community—It should be remembered that the 
school is just one agency responsible for the education of children. The home, 
church, social agencies, library, Scout organizations, recreational and amuse- 
ment centers, stores—everything and everybody touching the life of the child— 
contribute to his education. Therefore, it is imperative that the school and 
community work together on the educational planning for children, and that 
we do our educational planning on a community-wide basis. 

9. Emphasis upon the skills—Emphasis upon the three R’s? Yes, and 
upon all the intellectual skills, including the skill of critical thinking ; emphasis 
upon bodily skills and a greater attention to health and physical fitness; 
emphasis upon personal and social skills. 

Among personal skills may be included those things which pertain to the 
child himself—his personal appearance, his health, his personality, his chat 


—— 
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acter. However, it is difficult to consider personal skills apart from social skills, 
for the kind of a person we are and everything we do affects other people. 

The development of personal and social skills begins in the home, the 
school, and the community, and grows out of everyday experiences. Democracy 
lies at the heart of social skills. The school should be a contagious example of 
democratic living and should demonstrate that democratic living is a vital and 
effective way of life. 

As the child learns to live democratically at school with all children, in- 
cluding those of other racial and religious groups, it is hoped that he will de- 
velop a respect for personality and for the rights of the individual that will 
ultimately embrace all the peoples of the world irrespective of race, creed or 
color. 





The Curriculum of the Elementary School in the Post-War Period 
Virgil E. Herrick 
The Department of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


It is impossible to describe the probable nature of the curriculum of the 
elementary school of the post-war period in a few paragraphs. The problem is 
not that simple. A number of trends, however, are becoming apparent and may 
be used as a basis for projecting a few predictions as to the direction present 
practices may take in the next few years. 

Objectives Will Be Made More Functional—Most elementary schools 
and teachers have lists of stated objectives which have little or no relationship 
to the actual programs being carried on with children. Everyone recognizes 
the importance of objectives ; few have found ways to clarify or define accepted 
objectives so as to help the teacher in making important decisions as to the 
nature of the subject matter to be used, types of procedures to be followed, 
nature of the organization to be developed, and the breadth of the program to 
be carried on. All these decisions are important and cannot be made in the 
absence of purpose. Thus, more attention will be given in the post-war period 
to making objectives more useful and in seeing what other factors must be con- 
sidered before the above decisions can be made with any intelligence. 

The Curriculum Will Be Unified and Vitalized-—This will be accom- 
plished through the teacher’s improved understanding of the child in his cul- 
ture, the clarification and simplification of the purposes of the school, the use of 
visual and auditory aids, the more adequate physical plants and instructional 
equipment, and the greater continuity in program over the period of general 
education. There will be greater cooperation between the elementary and 
secondary schools in the development of this common program, and the school 
will assume leadership in securing the cooperation of other agencies educating 
the child in the school community. 

The school will gain in understanding of how to move with the child and 
his grasp of the immediate physical and social environment to an improved 
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conception of the larger world about him. In this effort, the processes and 
skills involved in critical thinking and effective social action will be stressed, 
One of the major problems to be considered will be the development of adequate 
intercultural understanding. 

There will be a renewed emphasis on the skills but with a different con- 
ception of their development. The school will take a longer view of its respon- 
sibility for developing skills, and its responsibility will be spread among more 
people. An effort will be made to make skill development continuous over the 
period of the common school, and the emphasis will be on aiding the child to 
grasp the nature and function of the skill through its development in situations 
of use. 

There will be less argument about subject matter versus child needs and 
interest as a basis for organizing the elementary school curriculum. There 
will be less attempt to organize all the experiences of the child around one 
center, but rather to use different centers according to the purposes and nature 
of the activities being carried on. For example, the social studies program will 
move in the direction of using problems of living as a center of organization 
with an emphasis upon the reflections of these problems as they are found in 
the immediate environment of the child. These problems, since they are the 
problems of all people, will form the vehicle for moving from the local to the 
world community. 

On the other hand, work in science and mathematics will organize its 
activities around the development of the important ideas or generalizations of 
these areas. The teacher will use these ideas as criteria for the selection of 
activities and experiences of children. The social illustrations of these con- 
cepts as they are found within the experience of the child indicate the nature 
of the activities to be used. The time of instruction and speed of development 
of these concepts will be geared to the maturity of the child. The teacher will 
“make wider use of resources, thus enriching the educational activities of her 
group. 

The elementary school will be more concerned with the evaluation of learn- 
ing activities by the children, the children and teacher, and the teacher. All 
will be concerned in the effort to see how well the purposes directing the learn- 
ing activities are being accomplished and the extent to which the objectives of 
the schools are being realized. A wider range of appraisal techniques will be 
used with the addition of observations, records, interviews, pupil records, and 
case studies to the usual pencil and paper examinations and questionnaires. 

Parents and teachers will cooperate in the development of health and 
physical education programs which will extend beyond the range of the usual 
hygiene class and play period. An attempt will be made to make much of our 
present health knowledge functional in the life of the child as opportunities for 
such teaching are found in school, in the home, and in the community. There 
will be closer relationship and cooperation between the community physicians, 
dentists, health department, and the school staff. 

Individual Development Will Be Promoted Through Group Enterprises— 
In the twenties and early thirties there was a great deal of emphasis on provid- 
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ing for individual differences. Many schools attempted to develop a program 
which went in the direction of individual instruction. The assumption was that 
the best way to provide for individual development was through individual 
techniques. In the late thirties and at the present time the emphasis is still on 
individual development but not in isolation of the social group in which the 
child plays and works. In other words, the individual development of the child 
can best be realized through procedures involved in group enterprises. 

As a part of this trend, the teacher will pay much more attention to the part 
played by individual children in group activities in and outside of the class- 
room. Attempts will be made to help children who are isolated from group 
activities on the playground and in the neighborhood to gain understanding 
of their problems and to see ways in which more desirable adjustment might 
be made. There will be greater consciousness of the importance of reorganizing 
and guiding the social forces operating in group activity. The teacher will be 
conscious of the different standards of behavior which often exist in the home, 
the school, and on the playground and will use this understanding in adjusting 
and reorganizing the educational experiences of children in school. 

The Pre-Service and In-Service Education of Teachers—The problem of 
teacher training after the war will not be one of training new teachers for the 
elementary schools but will be one of up-grading the present staff and pro- 
viding refresher experiences for those individuals who are returning to teach- 
ing after a period of time spent in industry or in the military services. In sharp 
contrast with higher education, there will be no sudden increase in the num- 
ber of elementary school children when the war ends. 

Many teachers who have secured teaching positions due to the war emer- 
gency will want to hold their positions, and unless adequate in-service training 
programs are provided for the advancement of these teachers’ understanding 
of their responsibilities to children, the loss to American children will be 
tragic. 

In carrying on in-service training programs, the resources of the local 
faculty and administration will not be sufficient to secure adequate improve- 
ment in teacher personnel. The resources of many of our teacher training in- 
stitutions will have to be more broadly utilized after the war to meet the in- 
service needs of elementary school staffs. 

There will be, however, a place for the training of new teachers after the 
war. This training will be different from the kind of training now being given 
by many teacher training institutions. The prevailing organization in the 
elementary school, where a single teacher has responsibility for the entire 
educational program for a group of children, makes it necessary for a teacher 
to have a broad, well-rounded cultural training. This demands the kind of 
training which will give the elementary school teacher sufficient grasp of the 
major concepts and understandings found in the broad fields of learning to 
enable her to guide the experiences of children with some intelligence. A re- 
lated component of this cultural training is experience with and study of chil- 
dren both in and out of school. The training period will be extended to five 
years with careful selection of incoming students. 
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The greatest need for new teachers will be found in rural areas hard hit 
by adjustment to peacetime conditions. Unless more effective financial support 
is given rural school districts, the low salaries, poor buildings and equipment, 
unfavorable living conditions, and the low prestige value of teaching in rural 
schools will prevent thirty to forty percent of American children from having 
the same chance as urban children for the most important element of an educa- 
tional experience—a good teacher. 





Elementary School Organization in the Post-War Period 


Thomas H. Allen 
Principal, Peabody Elementary School, Fort Smith, Arkansas1 


It is difficult to indicate the direction that school organization will take in 
the post-war period, because trends discernible before the war may be deeply 
affected by the results of war. It seems probable, however, that the present 
trend away from departmentalization toward a teacher-per-class type of or- 
ganization in which use is made of special teachers will continue. In addition, 
certain modifications of existing plans may be seen as offering new and valt- 
able approaches to the problem of organization. 

School organization is the framework within which learning experiences 
take place. It is a means to an end and should be studied in terms of its relation- 
ship to other aspects of the school program. Organization alone will not solve 
the fundamental problems of the school, but rather, it serves as an aid in setting 
up procedures by means of which problems can be attacked. In view of this 
conception of the purpose of organization, the elementary school must make 
certain adaptations with respect to organizational planning in order to satisfy 
the needs and requirements of the post-war era. 

Relationship E tween Organization and Goals—School organization 
should be planned in terms of the accepted goals and purposes of the school. 
An organization that lends itself to the attainment of one set of purposes may 
not be satisfactory in another situation. Logically, goals should be determined 
first and then plans made for an organization that will permit the -use of 
activities and experiences that are selected to achieve those goals. Further- 
more, the plan of curriculum organization, as well as the goals, must determine 
the plan of organization. Too often the error is made of instituting a program 
of curriculum enrichment and then trying to implement that program by means 
of an organization that does not permit the curriculum to function. 

This point becomes pertinent for future planning in view of the changes 
in thinking about the purposes of education in the post-war world. New pur 
poses, new ideals, new conceptions will require a plan of organization that cat 
be adapted to the requirements of forward-looking educational programs. 


1 Now on leave of absence and enrolled as a graduate student in the Department of Educatioa, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Relationship Between Organization and Resources—Organization, to be 
effective, must also be related to the resources at the disposal of the school. 
That is, the organization should allow full use of resources, such as the physical 
plant, the special abilities of teachers, and instructional materials. One desirable 


.trend is the planning of buildings that permit adaptations to be made in the 


school program. In addition, elementary schools more and more are making 
use of a wide variety of instructional materials in an attempt to fit the program 
to the needs of individuals. In order to make full use of such resources, which 
are quite likely to be increased after the war, stereotyped plans of organization 
must give way to procedures that will not bind and hamper a staff in working 
out a program which can make full use of available resources. This means that 
the plan of organization in a community of considerable wealth is very likely 
to differ from that in a community in which resources are limited. Schools 
must avoid the mistake of adopting a plan simply because it has achieved re- 
sults elsewhere, unless the plan is studied in relation to the resources at hand. 

Organization Must Be Flexible—Consideration of the foregoing leads to 
the basic conclusion that organization must be flexible if it is to serve its true 
function, i.e., providing a framework within which desirable learning experi- 
ences take place. A rigid plan of organization is likely to lead to a formal, 
routinized program. If we take the stand that learning is best achieved through 
a wide variety of learning experiences, then any plan of organization must be 
adaptable to the particular situation. 

Recognition of this fact has led to many attempts to set up a more flexible 
educational program. The Winnetka plan, the platoon plan, and the Dalton plan 
are examples of innovations designed to provide flexibility and variety. The 
fact that they are passing from the picture indicates that they lack the flexibility 
necessary to functional operation. This is evidence that organization cannot 
be static but must be readily adaptable to changing conditions, new concepts, 
and an on-going educational program. 

Implications for the School of the Future—It i is possible now to set up 
several fundamental principles that must govern organization. First, organiza- 
tion is most effective when related to purposes. Second, organization should 
not be planned separately from the curriculum, but rather, organization and 
curriculum are interdependent phases of the same general program. Third, 
organization should be related to physical facilities and resources. Finally, the 
basic conclusion is that, in order to function effectively in the light of purposes, 
curriculum, and resources, organization must be flexible. 

Examination of the more common organizational procedures reveals many 
limitations and disadvantages. No one plan is best for all purposes, for the 
advantages of one become the disadvantages of another. For example, depart- 
mentalization permits the use of teachers highly trained in certain fields but 
has the disadvantage of affording less opportunity for close relationships be- 
tween teachers and pupils. Teacher-per-class organizations offer an oppor- 
tunity for close relationships but often fail to provide adequate leadership 
in certain areas. For years authorities in education have been discussing the 
telative merits of yarious plans, but seldom have the basic issues been touched. 
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The Need for Cooperative Planning—Failure of traditional types of 
organization to operate in a highly functional manner brings into focus the 
need for a plan that will permit a staff to work cooperatively in developing a 
successful program. A number of interesting possibilities in organizational 
planning are suggested by the advocates of a cooperative plan of organization! 
In brief, this method proposes that children of several grades be grouped into 
one unit under the supervision of several teachers. These teachers share the 
responsibility for the entire group and work together to achieve goals common 
to the group. 

The cooperative plan combines the best features of other plans and at the 
same time extends the possibilities for establishing a program that centers 
around the whole life of the child. It cuts across subject matter lines to integrate 
all learning experiences and removes the barrier of artificial grade levels, 
Provision can be made for intimate relationships between pupils and teachers, 
and full advantage is taken of the special abilities of teachers. 


Such a plan means a broader, more comprehensive view of the purposes § 


of education. If we are serious in our thinking about the expanding respon- 
sibilities of the school in the post-war period, organizational plans must bk 
modified to meet the demands of the times. 





The Elementary Principal in the Days Ahead 


Hazel Lee Simmons 
Principal, Cordley School, Lawrence, Kansas 


The future of the elementary principal will rise no higher than the principals 
who are directing the learning of the youth of this land. The elementary prin- 
cipal has first-hand contact with the children, the parents and the teachers of 
his community. This is highly important in planning and adjusting a curriculum 
that will fit the needs of boys and girls. The elementary principal should occupy 
a key position in his community. 

If the elementary principal is to have a part in the building of a curriculum 
that will fit into a peaceful world, he must begin now to filter out the truth. In 
order to be alert to the needs of boys and girls, the principal must be informed 
on world affairs as well as local problems. With the modern methods of com- 
munication, there is no excuse for the uninformed principal. 

Time must be found for sitidy and thought on some of the problems that 
have a direct bearing on the future education of our young citizens, and thes 
problems must be studied from every angle to give sane judgment and guidance. 
Here are some of the things that we should be thinking intelligently about: 

1. “The G. I. Bill of Rights,” which has to do with the schooling of t 
turned veterans. It is estimated that 525,000 of those who will have been it 
military service went no farther in their education than the fourth grade. Wil 


1An example: James F. Hosic, The Cooperative Group Plan. Bureau of Publications, Teaches 
College, Columbia University, 1929. * 
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some of these veterans be returning to our elementary schools, or will other 
methods be offered which are more encouraging to those wishing to further 
their education ? 

2. What will be the significance of the methods used in the Army to teach 
reading, arithmetic, and the languages? Will these methods play a part in 
changing the methods used in teaching these subjects, as well as other subjects, 
in the elementary schools? 

3. Should we be more concerned about the physical and mental health 
of children? The medical and mental examinations for men entering military 
service do not show very encouraging results. 

4. We shall have to consider more accurately what constitutes real intoler- 
ance and imaginary intolerance as regards race segregation, religion, political 
discrimination and economic discrimination. 

5. Shall we be more or less internationally-minded following this war? 
What are some of the effects of isolationism and imperialism? Do we accept 
the basic ideas of the Dumbarton Oaks proposal for maintaining peace and 
the Bretton Woods Conference for maintaining national economic stability ? 

6. Do our child labor laws and school attendance laws need revising and 
enforcing? Will children need to remain in school for a longer time to give 
jobs to the veterans ? 

7. Are we informed as to the pros and cons on the conscription of youth? 
It is significant that presidents of twelve colleges have recently opposed the 
war-time adoption of compulsory military training as a permanent peace-time 
policy. 7 , 

8. Do we need to improve present social security insurances? Should social 
security replace teachers’ retirement systems? What are the advantages of 
each and wherein are they alike ? 

9. What kind of school legislation should we be working for to improve 
our elementary schools? 

These and many other national and local problems are confronting us as 
elementary principals. We are often confused in our thinking, but if we devote 
time and study to these problems, we shall come through a liberated group of 


thinking people. If this is done, the position of the elementary principal will 
rise to new heights. 





Character Education 


Elmer A. Henderson 
Director of Colored Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 


In post-war planning there are many important problems of administra- 
tion, supervision, teaching techniques, curriculum, building construction, and 
parent-teacher relations that must be given serious consideration. In this brief 
article I desire to plead that something constructive be done along the line of 
character education. 


ee 
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It is not my purpose to present statistics of delinquency nor to make accusa- 
tions as to the accepted responsible causes. I join with Bentley in saying, 
“Delinquency is not an expression of immorality ; it is a severe form of social 
maladjustment and must be thought of as such. All delinquency, whether 
intrinsically evil or merely behavior out of conformity with the regulations of 
adult codes, is primarily the expression of behavior difficulties that the child 
meets in trying to adjust himself to the complex standards of adult social life.” 
This is very, very significant. In preparing our post-war plans we must aim to 
improve our ability to deal with character development in boys and girls and 
to improve our own social adjustment. The old school emphasized knowledge 
and discrimination in thoughts and words. The modern school and the post- 
war school does and must stress integration of personal elements in the in- 
dividual. 

There are several reasons why emphasis must be placed on character edu- 
cation : 

1. The school must help to create a new type of social-mindedness. The 
individual must be socially conscious. The agony of the past several years 
must terminate and not be repeated. We are chagrined to know that selfish- 
ness and exalted ego contributed much to bringing it about. 

2. There is increasing evidence that crime, now more than formerly, draws 
its recruits from the youth. During the same period that there is an increase in 
upper intermediate education students, there is an increase in crime among 
them. Observers are awed by the enormity of what is presented. 

3. Changes in American family life have imposed new responsibilities on 
the school in the matter of character development. The modern ho:ne assumes 
little or no responsibility for character education. In the post-war world the 
broken homes will be unduly numerous. The family circle is destined to remain 
unclosed and the fireside assembly of the household will be held only ina 
minority of instances. 

4. There have been created in recent years and will be created in the years 
facing us many new agencies that have and will have their influence upon youth. 
The movies, for instance, are not always beneficial. They have not been made 
use of as character-building influences. 

5. There is a growing understanding among parents and teachers that 
anti-social conduct, in part at least, is symptomatic of unstable emotional life; 
hence the demand that the school assist in the development of stable emotional 
life. When an individual is permitted by his parents to have his way, he goes 
out into life unprepared for real life ; he begins immediately to feel that society 
is antagonistic. 

The aims of character education are the cultivation of sound moral judg- 
ment, development of self-control, ability to forgo an immediate lesser good 
for a remote greater good, awakening of a love for the good and the true, and 
the establishment of specific habits of right conduct. The objectives of character 
education should be to develop an intelligent respect for the conventions of 
society—respect for the old plus tolerance for the new is the ideal ; to develop 
an increasing ability to observe causes and related facts ; to develop a recogni 


—— 
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tion and acceptance of one’s responsibility as a member of society and an in- 
creasing satisfaction in discharging that membership; and to develop a har- 
monious adjustment and integration of one’s personality. The expressions, 
“He’s just a child” and “Children must be children,” are frequently used but 
are also misused. No one expects a child to possess the mature mind of an 
adult. No one expects a child to form generalizations upon premises with 
which he is not experienced nor to anticipate results like a seasoned, far-sighted 
man would do, but in his own realm and in the simplicity of his own life a child 
can be expected to think and act accordingly. 

There are bound to be some problems relating to character education which 
will arise in a community. The table of values of a community will limit the 
school in what it can do. A school can go no further than it is allowed by the 
community which supports it. Certain character traits in one community may 
have a greater or less value in another community. The community determines 
whether certain standards, prohibitions, etc. should be exercised. Parents can- 
not agree as to the topics to be taught, and in case of disagreement no teaching 
of these topics is done. Teachers’ information from personal knowledge is 
limited. Years ago the teacher visited the homes of all of his students, became 
acquainted with the parents, attended the church services and community enter- 
tainments. Circumstances have interfered with these visits and frequently have 
rendered them inadvisable. Many teachers know their pupils only in the class- 
rooms and school buildings. While gland therapy is a science not yet fully 
developed, teachers should make a study of it, for it has been found that endo- 
crine disorders are at the basis of certain maladjustments in children. Without 
going into details of the functions of the endocrine glands, one may say that 
they are “the managers of the human body.” Every individual, from the time 
he is born until he dies, is under the influence of these many different kinds of 
elements—some of them having to do with the development of the bones and 
teeth, some with the body and nervous system, some with the development of 
the mind and character. 


There are certain necessities in the teaching of character education. They 
are: . 

1. An activities program. Much of our old method of character education 
kept children inactive. Learning by doing is the stress and emphasis. 

2. Desirable patterns of behavior are best developed by positive creative 
guidance rather than by negative restrictive control. Children are multipoten- 
tial, are bundles of energies; they need to be guided into socially acceptable 
channels. 

3. Desirable behavior is not the product of accident; it is the product of 
definite factors and the influence of these factors must be definitely intended 
if desirable patterns are to be expected. The kinds of projects should not be 
left to untutored whims. 

4. The leader who is attempting to direct children toward the develop- 
ment of character should have definite goals. 

5. The teacher ought to see in every lesson to be taught an opportunity to 
contribute toward character. 
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6. What one practices is an asset or a liability to one’s teaching. 

To render the program of character education most important and enable 
it to be a success, a school must have all pupils receive some benefit from it, 
deal with all sorts of problems, have all resources of the school used for its 
betterment, see that all education becomes more human and personal, have the 
pupils participate in its planning and administration, and insist that all teachers 
become more skilled in the knowledge of pupils. 

In this post-war world such a program is not only essential but is demanded. 





J obs for Veterans! 


M. Evlyn Pearsons 
Principal, Ravinia School, Highland Park, Illinois 


“Jobs for Veterans” is receiving first consideration in economic post-war 
planning and might very well be the first consideration in educational post-war 
planning. Experts tell us that since machines do much of the work formerly 
done by men, the work of the future must be largely in service occupations. 
The government is planning the expenditure of huge sums of money in pro- 
viding rehabilitation training and jobs, and the schools need money and direc- 
tors for expanded programs in many fields. The needs of government and 
education supplement each other, and if they are wisely adjusted it will not 
be necessary for anyone to manufacture jobs, nor for men to “boondoggle” for 
a living. 

Many schools have programs in science, art, music, domestic arts, manual 
training, manual arts, visual education, physical training, and health promotion. 
But very few schools have adequate programs, and some have none of these 
so-called “extras.” Frequently the schools that do have these services are at- 
tended by well-nourished children who come from homes that supply all their 
needs and more. The children who need these services most come from districts 
where tax receipts are low. Since the government is for the good of all the 
citizens, it is responsible for seeing that every child, regardless of the part of 
the country in which he lives, or his parents’ financial status, has adequate 
opportunity for training that will provide a healthy mind in a healthy body 
and will enable him to establish himself successfully in his world. 

Very few children know definitely what they wish their major occupation 
to be. So it is the problem of the school to open for every child as many doors 
as possible, that he may have the opportunity to discover his aptitudes and 
interests. Benjamin Franklin wrote that going with his father to visit men at 
work at their various crafts was one of his most interesting experiences. From 
that observation he was to choose his calling. But the school today must do far 
more than offer opportunities for observation; it must enable each child to 
experiment with different types of work, so that he may have a good basis for 
his choice. 

Few people question the need for physical training and health programs. 
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The many rejections of young men by the Army and Navy because of physical 
defects have convinced the public. The schools need persons with three types 
of training : 

1. There should be a physician to care for children who cannot afford to 
pay for private service, and to oversee the health situation at all times. 

2. The service of the school physician should be supplemented by school 
nurses who work under his direction and carry on the routine health services. 

3. The children also need physical training directors to conduct the types 
of activity most valuable for building healthy, well-coordinated bodies. The 
physical training teachers should include also teachers of rhythm and various 
kinds of dancing. ° 

Most girls in the past learned homemaking by imitation of their mothers 
or by trial and error. Since science has entered the fields of nutrition, child 
care, home nursing and housing, it is the obligation of the schools to make this 
new knowledge available to girls. The elementary school girl is at just the 
right age to enjoy and practice these activities. Closely allied to domestic 
science is manual training. Formerly boys and girls acquired some skill in the 
use of tools through helping repair things at home; but as home appliances 
became more complex, electricians, plumbers and other specialists were called 
in to make repairs and adjustments. Yet it is valuable for a boy to know enough 
about these appliances to make simple adjustments. Courses in manual arts, 
household mechanics, and general manual training give him needed skills in 
the use of his hands and in the manipulation of tools. If he likes motor activity, 
they introduce him to the many occupations requiring the use of power and 
hand tools in working with plastics, wood and metals. Moreover, manual 
training as part of the school program promotes democratic attitudes by dignify- 
ing the vocations in which people do manual labor. 

Pictures, maps, charts and globes have long been important adjuncts to 
good teaching; but the use of motion pictures offers hitherto undreamed-of 
possibilities. The armed forces have used so much cinema equipment in in- 
structing men in the techniques of modern warfare that there presumably will 
be large supplies available when the government training of masses of men is 
no longer necessary. Schools should be able to acquire projectors for nominal 
sums. Films are a greater problem. They are expensive and must be rented or 
bought outright, though many excellent pictures are offered free of charge and 
with a minimum of advertising. To be most effective, however, their use must 
be carefully planned and correlated with the subjects they are to introduce, 
amplify or summarize. Visual education programs should be in the hands of 
persons trained to help teachers utilize them to the best advantage. 

Musicians trained in chorus and orchestra conducting should be available 
for every school. Art teachers should offer courses not only in drawing and 
painting, but in creative activities involving experiences with modeling, weav- 
ing, various types of construction, and many phases of commercial work. 

Talking about the duties of citizenship does not make intelligent, respon- 
sible citizens. In no area is learning by doing of greater importance. Along 
with the study of current events must be practice in such phases of govern- 
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ment as children are ready for. They may list responsibilities to be discharged 
in their own rooms and choose the officers who are to assume them. They 
should elect representatives to some form of school council which considers 
ways and means of solving school problems. If the council elects officers and 
has meetings conducted according to parliamentary law, the children will learn 
the techniques of assemblies and they can also learn to work through com- 
mittees. 

Classroom teachers cannot be expected to add all these opportunities to 
their pupils’ education. But many veterans returning to.civilian life could be 
trained to supply such services not only to children in school but also to parents 
eager to go to school for new learnings. 

Let us support wholeheartedly any legislation that will tend to equalize 
educational opportunities, and urge upon those in authority the wisdom of 
providing men for leadership in directing these specialized activities for both 
children and adults. Then men and money will be constructively utilized not 
only for the present but for years to come. 





A State Association Plans for the Future 
L. W. Ellerbrook 


Supervising Principal, Morton School, West Lafayette, Indiana, and President, Indiana 

Association of Elementary School Principals 

While the impact of post-war problems may be less severe in the elemen- 
tary school than in the secondary school, the college and the university, there 
certainly will be plenty of elementary school problems to engage the best think- 
ing that the most highly trained minds cooperatively can bring to bear on the 
situation. The Indiana Association of Elementary School Principals is keenly 
aware of the fact that there are many current problems in elementary educa- 
tion which will run into the post-war period. It is also aware of the possibility 
that the readjustments of the post-war period may create many new problems 
which are not discernible at the moment. 

The Association wishes to be in a position to have personnel at work on 
the various current problems and to take up new problems as they arise. To 
do this, the Association is in the process of organizing four standing com- 
mittees of eleven members each to work in the large areas of 

1. Curriculum development. 

2. Elementary school teacher training. 

3. Evaluative criteria for the elementary school. 

4. Status of the elementary school principal. 

The duties of these committees are to study their respective areas thoroughly, 
to criticize current and future developments, and to propose steps to be taken 
by the Association to improve elementary education in Indiana. 

In addition to these four standing committees there are special commit- 
tees on: 
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1. Airport Institute—to develop responsiveness to the air age. 

2. Summer Conference—to arrange for the annual conference at Butler 
University. 

3. Public Relations—to work toward better relations with other groups 
legitimately interested in elementary education. 

To bring the work of the Association to the attention of the school people 
in the State, the Association publishes a bulletin, The Indiana Elementary 
Principal. The bulletin is published four times yearly and goes to elementary 
principals, supervisors, directors, superintendents, professors of elementary 
education, and State Department officials. 

The Association has been able to establish very cordial professional rela- 
tions with the State Department of Education and is cooperating with the 
Department in the development of a “Handbook for Graces Four, Five and 
Six.” 

The Indiana Association of Elementary School Principals realizes that the 
task of developing better elementary schools cannot be done by the principals 
alone. Classroom teachers, supervisors, superintendents, professors, pupils, 
and parents as well as principals will need to work on these problems. How- 
ever, the principals through their professional organizations are in position to 
make a valuable contribution. They can and must furnish the educational 
leadership necessary to get all these groups at work on the problems at hand. 





Educational Programs for Veterans 


On February 26, 27 and 28, a work conference on educational programs for 
veterans, with special reference to non-collegiate education, was held at NEA 
headquarters. Representatives of government, of the Army and Navy, and of 
education participated, and before many days or weeks the country at large 
will learn of the great progress accomplished. 

Elementary and high schools do not have facilities for the education of 
returning veterans. The colleges of our country have standardized courses, but 
our elementary and high schools cannot take care of the men in our traditional 
schools. Each community needs to make known what it is willing to do to help 
these boys who wish to get more education, and school people have the oppor- 
tunity of their lives to assist in this very important undertaking. Elementary . 
school principals will want to participate in the program planning. 

Twenty-eight percent of the men coming back to us have had only an elemen- 
tary school education. The principals of this country can be of inestimable 
service in planning and carrying out the program of education that will meet 
the needs of these veterans. Much publicity and encouragement will be neces- 
sary so that all communities can give the boys the help they need to get back 
into civilian life. The individual interest of the veteran must be considered a 
sacred trust, and the range of interests will be as wide as there are different 
types of personalities among the veterans. Counseling and education of these 
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boys must be in the hands of persons selected for their ability to challenge the 
interests of adults. The needs not only of veterans but also of civilian war 
workers who wish to continue their education must be considered. Where 
necessary, legislation must be passed to meet the situation. 

Counseling in this educational program cannot be split up among different 
organizations or agencies. Help must be given to all veterans, regardless of 
race, color or creed. The community must oriented to the veteran just as much 
as the veteran to the community. Veterans must not be considered as “different” 
from their fellow citizens, because of the experiences they have had. They are 
our own sons, who have come back home. 

This must be a community enterprise. Don’t wait to be called on to help, 
but offer your services and demonstrate your leadership! 





Education for the Returning Veteran 


Leland P. Bradford 
Chief of Training, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


They will return, nearly fifteen million of them, to the communities they 
left some years before. They will return as men and women—though they left, 
many of them, as youths—to take their adult place in the ongoing life of the 
community. But this civilian life will differ markedly from their recent ex- 
periences. They were carefully trained to function successfully in war. Surely 
they should be given as much educational assistance as they want or need to 
function equally adequately in peace time living. 

Because their natural transition from youth to adulthood was so violently 
interrupted, the federal government, through the G. I. Bill of Rights, gives 
every veteran—other than dishonorably discharged—financial assistance in 
terms of tuition and living expenses to resume his education. It is up to the 
schools of America to provide adequate educational opportunities for veterans. 
Not only is this important for the veteran, but it is equally so for the country 
as a whole. 

Thus far it would seem that the problem of adjustment belonged solely to 
the veteran. This is far from being so. All of us will face the need to make 
great adjustments in the days to come. Particularly will this be true of the 
civilian war workers, many of whom will need educational assistance to adjust 
to new conditions. 

The vast majority of veterans and war workers will neither wish nor bk 
qualified to attend a college or university. Most will desire part-time evening 
education. That this is a problem of elementary education is clearly seen when 
it is realized that between three and four million veterans have had less that 
eighth grade education. Even those who have completed elementary schod 
may welcome the opportunity to attend evening classes in the neighborhood 
school rather than traveling farther after a day of work. . 


— 
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This is a problem of adult education. This means that the schools of the 
country will need to embark on a program of adult education if the educational 
rights of veterans are to be fulfilled. While this is a challenge to the adaptability 
and energy of school people, it is also an opportunity seldom available to build 
more strongly and meaningfully in the communities of the country. There is 
no better way to close the gap frequently existing between education and living 
than to bring together in one vital program the education of adults and children. 
There exists no better relation between school and community than that pro- 
vided through the continuing education of adults. There is no more practical 
way of acquainting the community with needs for improved educational facili- 
ties and teaching than through serving the adults of the community. 

Adult education necessitates many changes from the traditional elementary 
school program. It means that adults will not sit in class with children, no 
matter what their educational background may be. It means that the curriculum 
cannot be based on the interests and limited experiences of children, but must 
be built around adult interests and maturity. It means an acceleration of the 
more leisurely education of children. Veterans and war workers have been 
trained under intensive adult methods and will not be content with a slower 
rate of learning. It means that courses must be shorter and adapted to the im- 
mediate problems faced by adults. Education must contribute directly toward 
vocational, home and community living. School books written to fit child in- 
terests will be totally unadaptable to adult experience. Finally, methods of 
teaching must be methods of adult education. 

Because adult education differs from elementary education in at least the 
above points, school people face a problem in developing this education in 
which they have had less experience. There are many things the elementary 
principal can do. 

1. The principal is, or should be, the educational leader in his neighbor- 
hood or community. As such, it is his responsibility to acquaint the community 
with the problem and to encourage interest and participation in it. This can 
be done through discussion with the school board, PTA meetings, letters to 
homes in the community, and through meetings of citizens. 

2. It is necessary, to make any planning realistic, to determine the extent 
of the problem. How many veterans will return to the community ? What were 


their previous educational experiences and achievements? What type, if any, 


of vocational experience did they have? What are their future educational 
interests likely to be? While not all of these facts may be determined com- 
pletely, many can be secured from school and community records or from 
veterans’ families. 

3. The problems and the facts in the community may be presented to the 
superintendent or the school board, and the suggestion made that discussion be 
held with other principals and with community leaders as to what may be done. 
In many instances facilities peculiar to one school may be used to serve other 
neighborhoods. Certainly it is a problem better worked out if a number of 
schools in the city or community work together. 

4. A neighborhood or community committee or council could be formed 


. 
a 
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to bring in the experience and active participation of community people. This 
will help to make any educational offerings more realistic in terms of the in- 
terests and needs of veterans. Business, labor, social and civic groups should 
be represented on such a committee. 


5. Curriculum committees could be formed with teachers from various 
schools to plan courses of study. In this instance it is necessary to realize that 
the interests of veterans will fall into five major areas. 


a. Literacy skills. Many veterans barely reach a minimum literacy 
level. They need the tool skills further developed. 

b. Vocational competence. 

c. Home and family living and child care. 

d. Civic life. The need upon the part of adults for greater understand- 
ing of community and national problems. Discussion groups, forums, panel 
discussions are adult education methods of developing knowledge and 
interest in this area. 


e. Personal growth. This is the area of cultural and recreational de- 
velopment and should be included in the adult education program of the 
veteran. 


6. Veterans, particularly those of less education, will not voluntarily flock 
to the schools. Frequently their experience in academic learning was not highly 
successful. Veterans will need to be convinced that the educational oppor- 
tunities are geared to their interests and needs and offered at an adult rate of 
learning. All this necessitates an active program of publicity and recruitment. 
Here a community committee can function most strongly. 

The above brief discussion barely scrapes the surface of the problem but 
may be stimulative toward further exploration by the school people of the 
country. This must be a community enterprise and the elementary school prin- 
cipals of the country carry great responsibility. Now is the time to prepare! 


oe 


Evaluation of Teacher Merit in City School Systems—by William C. 
Reavis and Dan H. Cooper. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 
59, January, 1945. University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

The five chapters of this monograph deal with: I. The Importance of Sys- 
tematic Teacher Evaluation; II. Current Procedures in Teacher Evaluation; 
III. Specific Functions of Rating Devices in Teacher Administration; IV. A 
Critical Appraisal of Methods of Teacher Evaluation; V. Use of Cumulative 
Personnel Records in Teacher Evaluation. This is an excellent summary of 
research, theory, and practice in the field of merit rating. It seems to be whole- 
some and constructive in point of view and recommendations, and should be 
valuable to those who are concerned with this problem. 





— 
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The Two-Year Plan in the Elementary Grades 
Alice K. Liveright 


Principal, Logan Demonstration School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Logan Demonstration School, which includes kindergarten and grades 
one through six, has a population of 1,000 boys and girls and 29 teachers. Each 
term is of five months duration with the first term in each numerical grade 
designated as “A”, the second term as “B”. There are two parallel classes of 
each grade, that is, two “1A” classes and two “1B” classes, making 24 regular 
classes in all. In addition, there is a Restoration Class for those of low mental 
ability or extreme emotional maladjustment, and an adjustment teacher who, 
for short daily periods, helps small groups of children of normal intelligence 
who present special difficulties in reading or numbers. The adjustment teacher 
has groups also in creative art and English. A school counselor assists with 
emotional problems and interprets home and school to one another. 


How the Two-Year Plan Began—Originally our plan was but a device 
to provide continuous advancement through the grades for more children. 
When it seemed that too many children were required to repeat one of the 
first grades especially, discussion revealed that frequently a teacher was 
reluctant to advance a child because she feared the criticism, overt or implied, 
of the teacher who would receive the child next term. A first grade teacher 
would say, “Mary has just begun to make rapid strides during these last six 
weeks, but how do I know she will not slump when she goes to Miss Blank ?” or 
“What will Miss Blank say when she finds that Mary is still at the pre-primer 
level and the others are well on in the primer? So the plan was initiated on a 
trial basis with four teachers. Two Grade 1 teachers took their children on 
through second, and two Grade 2 teachers received entering 1A groups which 
they agreed to retain through Grades 1 and 2. 


What the Plan Revealed As It Developed—lIn the first grade it was soon 
apparent that there was less compulsion to learn this or that, here and now, and 
so the atmosphere tended to become less tense. Since there were two years in 
which a child might live with one teacher, not all children were required to 
attempt reading at once; more time was allotted to such activities as block 
building and expression through varied materials. At the same time the teach- 
ers, who were observing their children closely, learned that rates of growth are 
not constant for one child nor are they the same for all children. We saw that 
the physical, social, and emotional factors might increase or decrease the rate 
of learning for a time. Teachers were more willing to permit children to move 
regularly through the first two grades as it became apparent that some who 
had developed very slowly at first learned rapidly during the second year. 
This was not true in every case, of course. The teachers who for the first time 
moved to second grade with their groups reported a saving of time, since they 
knew so much about their children, where they were, what they could do, and 
where they should go next. 
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How the Whole School Became Involved—The first four teachers were 
so enthusiastic that gradually all eight teachers of Grades 1 and 2 accepted 
the plan. When the first group of two-year pupils were ready for Grade 3, 
two third and fourth grade teachers volunteered to take them for two years, 
beginning in third, and after several years the thirds and fourihs were all in 
the picture. 

With the middle grades the same advantage appeared—greater oppor- 
tunity to know the child because of the longer range of contact. In addition, it 
was possible to experiment a bit in changing grade placement of materials. For 
instance, some arithmetic assigned for Grade 3 was postponed in one group to 
Grade 4, with good results. The whole social studies program became more 
flexible. 

In Grades 5 and 6, two fifth grade teachers were most eager to try sixth 
grade after some years in the fifth. Two teachers of Grade 6 presented a prob- 
lem. Since they had taught that grade for many years, liked the material and 
the older children, they were most reluctant to adopt the two-year plan. It 
seemed probable that teachers of Grade 6 might profit by finding out some- 
thing about how their pupils came to be as they were, that is, what goes into 
teaching prior to Grade 6. In addition, the same advantages found in the middle 
grades should be manifest in the upper ones also. So this is the third year in 
which all teachers have been involved in the plan. 

At this time the plan is approved heartily by 

6 of the 8 teachers in Grades 1 and 2 

5 “Ci 8 “ “ “ 3 and 4 

5 “cc “ 8 “ “c ‘é 5 and 6 
One teacher in the Grades 1 and 2 group believes that fifteen months would 
be a sufficiently long period ; one teacher in the upper cycle fears that her chil- 
dren may lose in such fields as art and music if for two years they have teachers 
who lack talent in these areas. Others feel that children should be challenged 
by more than three personalities throughout the grades. 

Machinery of the Plan—At the beginning of a term, two teachers each 
begin with 1A groups and keep these children for two years. At the completion 
of Grade 2, these teachers return to 1A. The third and fourth grades, the fifth 
and sixth grades form similar cycles. 

Individual children are moved after a year or at any time during the year 
to the teacher of parallel grade when it seems advisable for the sake of the 
child or the group. This happens occasionally with a child who presents such 
aggravated problems that he or she has become marked in his group as a “pest.” 
Such change is possible only in organizations sufficiently large to permit 
parallel classes in every grade. 

Possible Disadvantages of the Plan—1. Hardships may result to the 
child who is placed for two years in the class of a teacher who is unduly severe, 
or vacillating or very weak in any respect. On the other hand, the plan presents 
a new challenge to such teachers, otherwise they know results will be dis- 
astrous. It is true also that inefficient teachers should be eliminated. Here there 
is a challenge to grow and develop. 
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2. It may appear that children should have experience with more than 
three teachers during the elementary period. Our club program in Grades 3 
through 6, our teacher-sponsored service groups in which one child in every 
five serves, together with assembly activities and flexible interchange of class 
programs provide contacts for every child with a number of teachers. If a 
teacher is growing, her personality and also her methods of work develop from 
year to year. Thus there should be no monotony unless the teacher has ceased 
to be alive. 

3. Parents may object to the plan. It is, however, the duty of the school 
to make the purposes clear to the parents. With us, the plan is explained early 
each term to all parents of new children. Most parents express enthusiasm. 
Among those few who disapprove, there are sometimes peculiar circumstances 
which are not inherent in the plan per se. 

4. Sometimes it is difficult for a child who has remained three terms with 
a class to have to leave the group because his development is such that he 
should not advance. This seldom happens and with better guidance shifts can 
be made probably at more propitious intervals as after one or two complete 
years. 

5. The plan is more difficult to administer in a very small school or a school 
with mixed classes, i.e., a 5A-5B class. This is a valid objection. 

6. Children may prefer six to three teachers. Each term when the children 
complete sixth grade, we have either an oral discussion or. appraisals written 
anonymously. Children approve the plan for the same reasons adults do. Those 
few who have negative reactions refer to the weak teacher, or more often the 
“strict” teacher. One child said, “Children like adventure and it is adventure 
to meet and work with a new person each year.” 

In conclusion, we regret that there is no scientific proof for any of our 
convictions. 





Incentives in Education 


Gordon Higgins 
Principal, School 70; Buffalo, New York 


Recognitions of various sorts are disciplinary devices that have been used 
since the beginning of schools and are still used in almost all of them. Some of 
the methods of reward are now less highly regarded than formerly, just as 
some methods of punishment are gradually disappearing. The types of rewards 
and punishments that a school employs have great influence on the character 
of the school. Prize giving and corporal punishment are on the same level, 
being the lowest leyel of pleasure and pain, incentive and restraint. Above this 
extreme are several levels of inducement, each considered a step nearer the 
establishment of habits of self-control and direction that are strong enough to 
eliminate the necessity of rewards and punishments as such. 

The forms of recognitions or incentives are determined by two dominating 
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factors: the basic philosophy of education applied in the school and the level 
on which the children in the school find the incentives an inducement. Un- 
doubtedly we must begin where the rewards used will appeal and move from 
that point to higher levels. 

Emulation, rivalry, and personal competition are undoubtedly very valu- 
able motive forces and can be advantageously used in schools to increase 
friendliness and stimulate ambition and effort. However, they must be care- 
fully guarded from degenerating into selfishness and greediness. Joy and 


enthusiasm are the beautiful emotional responses that are useful by-products. 


of rivalry and emulation, and they furnish the spur to ambition and progress, 
If over-emphasized and unguided, however, these useful forces may become 
too individuating to enhance social development for modern life. 

Incentives that appeal to only a small portion of a group and to them more 
by reason of inborn gifts than by their own efforts are hardly commendable. 
Honor rolls and other ranking devices are apt to fall into this category. Rank- 
ing, if it is used as an incentive, should be on a fair basis equally attainable by 
all members of the group. It should be based on virtues which through effort 
may be developed to the degree that is commendable. If adapted to the nature 
of the effort to be stimulated, ranking must be in harmony with social ideals 
and should be intrinsically educative. Grades, emblems, medals, and offices 
belong in this same group of rewards and serve desirable school ends if they 
are given to groups or individuals as members of a group. 

Privileges and immunities are the highest forms of recognition that a school 
can give. With the granting of these, however, there must be an implied con- 
tract that they will be wisely used. To take greater responsibilities and to make 
greater contributions to the group are rewards that are of genuine value to 
both the individual and the groups of which he is a member. Responsibilities 
and contributions of some form can be a part of every child’s daily life and can 
effectively take the place of almost all the artificial devices so frequently used 
and which of themselves are of no value to anyone. The best reward or recogni- 
tion for a state of readiness is the opportunity to exercise that readiness, and 
the best reward for achievement is the privilege to attempt to achieve. Success 
is of itself the greatest recognition attainable and the satisfaction resulting 
therefrom is predisposing toward greater effort. 

Classes and schools can be so organized that achievement may be recog- 
nized in useful, educative procedures. Leadership opportunities, extra-curricular 
opportunities, work enrichment opportunities, latent development opportunities 
beyond the minimum opportunity of the group, individual and group acceptance 
of contributions beyond the routine expectations and participation in class 
and school government build fine citizenship attitudes and are of themselves 
rewards that have good educative values. A well-organized classroom and 
school can have so many of these opportunities and they can be so varied that 
some rewards are obtainable by everyone. 

Substantial situations of satisfaction are the best forms of recognition be- 
cause they are truly worth effort. Artificial ratings and rewards are creative 
of tensions that inhibit rather than release effort. Such tensions unbalance the 
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personality. Children driven by the fear of failure become confused and un- 
adjusted emotionally. We aim to balance emotional and intellectual content in 
our appreciation and action, and we must make our goals contribute toward 
this balance. It is fully as important to know how to fail as it is to know how 
to succeed. To fear failure robs a personality of its spirit of adventure, its 
willingness to attempt, and its desire to develop. Emphasis on success may 
destroy effort in many individuals unless the success is achieved by them. 
“Better to have tried and failed than never to have tried” requires courage. 
Honor in some measure is due for a courageous failure as well as for success. 

Balanced physical, mental, and emotional states of satisfaction are rewards 
that develop well-rounded personalities which function successfully as in- 
dividuals and members of society. This is our goal, and our systems of achieve- 
ment recognition should contribute to its realization. 





Administrative Procedures in School 
Community Adjustment 


J. L. Sheaff 
Principal, McKinley School, San Leandro, California 


Immediately after Pearl Harbor in December, 1941, the Pacific coastal 
areas experienced a migration second to none since the gold rush of 1849. 
Almost overnight auto camps, trailer camps, and every available home became 
occupied by anxious war workers and their families. New war plants were 
established, shipyards began working round the clock, and federal housing 
became one of the leading industries on the Pacific coast. 

This influx of war workers had a tremendous effect upon the schools of 
California. They became grossly overcrowded. Communities up and down the 
state met the problem in various ways. It is the purpose of this article to 
describe how San Leandro and the McKinley school in particular endeavored 
to solve this overcrowded situation. 

San Leandro is located about nine miles from the heart of Oakland. Driving 
south, one hardly knows when he has left Oakland and entered San Leandro. 
This community has been known for many years as the bedroom of Oakland 
and San Francisco because so many people commute back and forth. The 
population of San Leandro in December, 1941, was about 14,600. In Septem- 
ber, 1943, the population had increased to 21,100. 

Making a Place for Increased School Population—McKinley School was 
greatly affected by this increase in population. It is located near two large 
trailer camps and three large federal housing projects. The problem of housing 
the increased school population was almost as acute as housing the families of 
war workers. It was impossible to build any new buildings; consequently, it 
was necessary to use what facilities we had to the best advantage. 

The school under ordinary conditions houses comfortably, without over- 
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crowding the classrooms, about 400 pupils. Our attendance up to this time had 
averaged between 325 and 375 pupils. There are eleven classrooms, an audi- 
torium, a library, and a separate kindergarten building. Our faculty consisted 
of ten or eleven teachers, including the kindergarten teacher. 

In September, 1942, there was a steady stream of new pupils, reaching a 
maximum of 675 in May, 1943. It was apparent that steps had to be taken 
early in 1942 to take care of the new pupils. New teachers had to be added to 
the faculty as the enrollment increased, and a complete change in teaching 
procedure of the school took place in the intermediate grades. 

In order to provide more space, two girls’ and boys’ courts that had been 
used by the children for eating lunches on rainy days were partitioned off with 
paneling and two sections at the top with small glass windows. The paneling 
is about 5’ 6” from the base, and the small windows measure about three feet 
from the top. The courts were already enclosed with half panels and wire glass 
windows on one side. The glass in the new partitions increased the light to a 
considerable extent, and made a room that could be used as a classroom under 
the plan that was set up. 

One of these new rooms is used as a cafeteria at noon and as a special room 
during the rest of the day. Teachers of band music, stringed instruments, and 
speech correction use the room on different scheduled days during the week 
to teach their special subjects. 

The other partitioned court is used as an art and music room. This room, 
together with the library and the auditorium, provides us with three extra 
classrooms. Under the platoon plan that is set up, eight different classes use 
the rooms during the day. 

Organization for Teaching Procedure—The fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades are organized on the platoon type plan. There are eight teachers in these 
grades and each teacher is given a home room. Four teachers have home rooms 
in the four regular classrooms that are available. The other four have their 
home rooms as follows: one in the art and music room, or activity room, as it 
is called; one in the library; and two in the auditorium. 

The four teachers with home rooms in the regular classrooms meet their 
classes in these rooms at the regular time for opening school, 8:45 a.m. The 
class remains in the classroom a full three hours, with five minutes out for a 
short recess period at the end of each hour. In these classes the teacher teaches 
reading, language, social studies, spelling and penmanship. In order that the 
teaching may be uniform, a more or less formal “time schedule” was agreed 
upon by the teachers: arithmetic, 40 minutes per day; reading, 40 minutes; 
social studies, 30 minutes; language, 25 minutes; spelling, 15 minutes; pen- 
manship, 15 minutes. After a short period of adjustment, this procedure proved 
quite satisfactory and the teachers felt they were justified in using a time 
schedule of this kind. In planning the organization, the teachers were very 
cooperative and willing to adjust their teaching to meet the conditions at hand. 

The four teachers who have home rooms in the “extra” classrooms meet 
their pupils at 9:35 a.m. in their assigned rooms. Thirty minutes are allowed 
for each period and a five-minute interval for a recess period is used between 
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the change of classes. These classes remain in their rooms the first period for 
thirty-five minutes. This extra five minutes is necessary for taking the roll, 
receiving milk money, defense stamps, etc. At the end of the period, the class 
moves with the teacher to another assigned room. 

These periods are used in the following manner: 

Library—Thirty minutes every day are spent as a library period, which 
includes dictionary work, reference work, regular library use and procedure, 
and supervised library reading. 

Physical Education—One period a day is used for physical education. This 
is done on the playground except in rainy weather. When it is too wet to have 
any organized games outdoors, the class is held in the auditorium, where 
hygiene or health lessons are taught. Health is also taught one day each week 
during the auditorium period. 

Auditorium—The following activities were suggested to the teachers and 
resulted in making the auditorium period one of the most valuable periods of 
the day. The teachers all agreed that the main purpose of the auditorium period 
is to facilitate and promote activities which grow out of the teaching done in 
the classroom. 

1. The auditorium and its stage stimulate children to write and present 
plays and other dramatizations. The play to be produced may be one already 
arranged by the author, one arranged by the pupils from a story they have 
read, or one originally composed by the pupils. The production of a play in- 
volves many related activities : 

a. Purposeful reading of literature in selecting the play to be produced. 

b. Reporting on literature read to determine best for dramatizing. 

c. If a story is not written for production, written language is involved. 

d. Written language is also involved when children compose and write 
original plays. 

e. The play also involves skill in speaking, voice training, correct pro- 
nunciation, clear enunciation, and vocabulary building. 

f. The dramatization develops poise, self-confidence, and freedom from 
stage fright. 

2. Choral reading is also valuable because of its speech training. Through 
choral reading the child learns rhythm, expression, phrasing, pronunciation, 
and enunciation. 

3. A class may prepare periodic discussions of current events and their 
significance. The forum idea could thus be developed, which is so vitally 
needed for training in civic responsibility. 

4. School council activities that relate to school and community problems 
give training in developing good citizenship, clear thinking, and clear expres- 
sion of thought. 

5. Reports on books read from the library. This will encourage others to 
read and will stimulate interest in a variety of literature. 

6. Oral reading, either from library books or from some text. The audi- 
torium makes an ideal audience situation and can constitute an additional 
reading period. 
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7. Culmination of various kinds of classroom projects. 

8. Develop assemblies for entertainment of other classes. All pupils par- 
ticipate at one time or another, while cooperation, initiative and responsibility 
are highly developed. 

Art and Music—Art and music are scheduled in the activity room. The 
art supplies are all located in this room, as well as a piano and music books 
for all the grades using the room. Three periods each week are used for art 
and two periods are used for music. 

It is necessary for each teacher to plan her art periods very carefully so as 
not to take up more than the thirty minutes allowed for the period. At first this 
was difficult, as cleaning up the room was always a problem. However, by 
careful planning and cooperative effort on the part of the teachers, and by 
training the pupils to be as careful and systematic as possible, confusion at the 
end of the period has gradually been reduced to a minimum. 

Equipment—The activity room is equipped with 8’ x 3 tables and in- 
dividual chairs. A locker for each teacher is located in this room. There are 
also two extra lockers for all art supplies. A rack for the pupils’ coats and hats 
is provided and space is available on the rack for lunches. 

The library is also equipped with 8’ x 3’ tables and individual chairs. Since 
the library is a made-over classroom, there is a closet for those pupils who have 
the room as a home room. 

On each side of the auditorium there are desks on runners. There are 
enough seats for forty to forty-five pupils. On each side of the room there isa 
rack for coats and hats and lunches, as two classes use this room as a home 
room. One class stays in the auditorium while the other goes out for physical 
education. 

Most of the classes using the same room for the academic subjects also use 
the same books for that grade. These books are left in the desks. A pupil is as- 
signed to that desk and is held responsible for the condition of the books and 
other material. 

If, as sometimes happens, two different grades use the same room, one of 
the teachers has to use a bookshelf for her books. In this case the teacher hav- 
ing the room as a home room uses the desk for the books used by her class. 
It is up to the other teacher to see that the books and material in the desks are 
left alone by her pupils. 

Basic reading materials are left on the bookshelf in the hallway. Reading 
periods are scheduled by the teachers so there is no conflict in using these 
texts. They are taken from the shelf when the class is ready to use them and 
returned when they are finished. 

Each teacher has her own set of pens and blotters. These materials are not 
left in the desks. They are passed out to the class at the beginning of the period 
or when needed. Each teacher has two sets of pencils. One set is used in the 
classroom and left in the closet of that room. The other set is used when needed 
during the library, auditorium, or activity period and left in the teacher’s locker 
when not in use. 

Administrative Problems—Several administrative problems arose but 
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none so serious that they could not be taken care of quite easily. Probably the 
most serious problem was that of getting the pupils to come to school at 9:25 
A.M. instead of the regular time, 8:45 a.m. The problem was more of an ad- 
justment on the part of the pupils and they cooperated very well. Parents were 
notified through bulletins and most of them were very cooperative. In some 
cases, where a younger brother or sister comes to school at 8:45, changes have 
to be made by shifting pupils from one class to another. This is done as a co- 
operative measure on the part of the school, because in many families both 
parents work and there is no one to bring the smaller children to school or to 
look after them after school. 

The Junior Traffic Reserve was expanded to take care of pupils coming 
at later hours. Normally we have five Junior Traffic Squads, while with the 
new program we have eight squads. 

Recess periods for the primary classes are adjusted so that when the classes 
change at the end of each thirty-minute period there are no other classes in 
the hallways. 

Conclusion—One of the most outstanding points that has been noted 
about this plan is the fact that children, teachers, and parents are able and 
willing to adjust themselves to any situation during an emergency. Consider- 
ing the progress and strides made in producing war materials from Pearl 
Harbor to the present time, Americans all over the United States have demon- 
strated their ability to rise to the occasion presented by this war emergency. It 
seems to be an American trait to adjust to a condition. By adjusting them- 
selves to the plan described in this article, our children have proved that they 
too have this trait. . 

A sound educational program can be carried on even with an overcrowded 
condition. Children are kept in school a full day when a plan like the one here 
described is used. Finally, a much more extensive use of the school plant has 
been made possible. 





Vitalized Drill on the Basic Facts of History 


John A. Muscalus 


Principal, Union Avenue School, Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 


The “history court” or “trial” is a socialized classroom procedure that 
combines fun, drill, good sportsmanship, diagnosis, and remedial instruction. 
It is described in this article not as a means of stimulating creative work on 
the part of pupils but as an original method of conducting necessary classroom 
drills. With proper adaptation, the general plan could be followed in almost 
any subject area as well as in American history, the field with which this 
report is specifically concerned. 

The history court appeals to pupils of the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades 
to such an extent that the announcement, “History Court Today,” generally is 
met with hearty applause. Obviously it is not a procedure to be used every 
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day, but from time to time when drill needs to be provided on the fundamental 
facts of American history. 

Court Procedure—A drill carried out as a history court or trial requires 
a judge (scorekeeper), sergeant-at-arms (recorder of unsportsmanlike con- 
duct), jailer (remedial drill master), the defendant, and his lawyer (or helper), 
The remainder of the pupils stand ready to serve as prosecutors (questioners). 

After the personnel have been appointed by the teacher, the defendant and 
his lawyer face the class. Any pupil who wishes to ask them a question raises 
his hand. One is called on. The defendant answers, if he cen; if not, his lawyer 

_ tries. If either can answer it, the judge records one point for them on the black- 
board and another pupil is called on for the next question. This pair continues, 
winning one point for each question, until a question comes which neither the 
defendant. nor his lawyer can answer. Thereupon they go to the back of the 
room, where the jailer drills them on the question they missed. 

The pupil who asked the question which sent them off to jail automatically 
becomes the new defendant, with a chance to select his own lawyer and try for 
points. Naturally, every pupil hopes that his question will go unanswered 
so that he can try for points. Even the most backward student relishes this 
game since, with the help of a good lawyer, he may win as many points as 
some more brilliant rival. So enthusiastic do the pupils become to gain the 
floor that they can scarcely refrain from calling out or standing up during the 
game, insisting that they be called on next. Such lack of self-control is con- 
sidered unsportsmanlike conduct, and the sergeant-at-arms records on the 
blackboard a one-point penalty for each such offense. 

With some groups it may be advisable to insist that each question and 
answer be written on a slip of paper before it is asked. If this is done, it may 
simplify and improve the effectiveness of the remedial drill work carried out 
by the jailer. When a defendant and his lawyer have reviewed the question 
they missed until the jailer believes they have really mastered the point, they 
return to their seats and join the game again. 

The questions used should admit of only one answer. In other words, they 
should be questions of fact, not opinion. Moreover, the questions should be 
such that they can be answered with a single word or item of information. 
Questions of the “who,” “when,” or “where” type are especially appropriate. 
For example, Who invented the incandescent electric light? When did the 
pilgrims land at Plymouth Rock? or Where was the Constitutional Conver- 
tion held? The teacher can make sure that essential items are included in the 
drills and reduce to a minimum the argument over the correctness of answers 
by supplying each pupil with a list of good questions and answers as each 
unit of work is taken up. The pupils will ask other questions, to be sure, but 
the teacher’s list will provide a valuable nucleus for the drill periods and wil 
serve also as a cumulative guide for individual pupil review. 

The brighter pupils can well be appointed to serve somewhat more fre 
quently than others as judge, sergeant-at-arms, and jailer. In that way theif 
scores can be kept in line and there will be less opportunity for them t 
monopolize the game. 
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A history court once a week, or once in two weeks, is sufficient in most 
cases to assure retention of the basic facts of history. A competitive trial, using 
the best contestants from two or more sections of the same class, is sometimes 
effective. Such group competitions are sometimes arranged in our school near 
the close of the year. They awaken new interest in previously acquired material 
and serve as an effective conclusion of the term’s work. 

Values of This Drill Procedure—On the basis of our experience with the 
history court as a method of vitalized drill on the basic facts of American 
history, we would list the following advantages and values: 

1. It promotes a feeling of good fellowship and transforms the drill period 
from one of monotonous routines into a lively period of competition and fun. 


2. It promotes one hundred percent eager participation, even on the part 
of the most backward pupil. 


3. It motivates keen interest in history. 

4. It insures mastery of the fundamental facts. 

5. It helps to build the habit of analyzing reading materials for the funda- 
mental facts they contain. 

6. It provides a cumulative review of fundamentals. 

7. It provides both teacher and pupil with a tangible record of progress. 

8. It promotes self-confidence on the part of the pupil in facing a group 
and gives him a feeling of mastery and importance. 

9. Since the drill is largely self-directing, the teacher has an excellent op- 
portunity to observe the children as they participate in it. 


10. Remedial instruction immediately follows diagnosis or discovery of 
shortcomings. 


New Spellers—Two sets of spellers recently published have been received 
at Department headquarters : 

My Workbook Spelling, Books 2-8, by Gerald A. Yoakam and Seward 
E. Daw, Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Boston 14, Massachusetts. 
These paper bound spellers in workbook form enable pupils to do their work 
in their own books. They make spelling interesting to learn and easy to teach. 

Spelling to Write, Books 2-8, by Arville Wheeler and Clyde B. Moore, 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, Massachusetts. In these spellers the words 
to be learned are presented in pictures and stories about experiences in which 
most children have participated. They are designed to make spelling an integral 
and effective part of the total language arts program. 


Something for the Girls!—If you are interested in learning how the Girl 
Scout program may be integrated with that of the schools, write to Mrs. Ruth 
C. Osborn, Girl Scout National Headquarters, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, New York, for free copies of two fine booklets entitled Girl Scouting 
and the Schools and Girl Scouting and the Parent-Teacher Association. 


_—_ 
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Community Changes Influencing Home, School 
Curriculum, and Children 
Bertha E. Roberts and Aneta T. Beckman? 


Public Schools, San Francisco, California 


How challenging is the problem of adjusting the educational program ofa 
cosmopolitan community in the throes of social transition! Truly, that fateful 
morning in December, 1941, started a far-reaching chain of events—events 
‘ that changed the life patterns of thousands of people throughout our country. 
Where is the community that remains untouched ? Certainly the coastal city of 
San Francisco has been caught in the fast-moving current and resources are 
being taxed to meet the tremendous new demands. The demand upon the edu- 
cational program is but one phase of the many-faceted problem; all agencies 
have felt the need for the unification of their efforts if dangerous shoals are to 
be avoided and desirable community life maintained. 

Changes in Home Life—Manpower needs have brought an influx of 
thousands of workers into the community and the housing problem has been 
acute. Rent advertisements formerly filled two or three columns of the daily 
newspapers ; now a rent advertisement is practically obsolete. The government 
is assisting in the problem by the construction of huge housing projects at an 
unbelievably fast rate of progress, but one cannot close one’s eyes to the fact 
that “home” conditions are far below the usual standard in many sections of 
the city. 

The sudden influx of defense workers brought congestion in many of the 
older neighborhoods, for people will accept any type of accommodations when 
in dire straits for living quarters. Indeed, crowding was not the worst feature; 
often these makeshift accommodations lacked even adequate living facilities. 
The Board of Health has had to follow a strenuous course in securing neces 
sary requirements for sanitation and safety. Certainly, it is not desirable to 
have children waiting their turns to sleep in father’s bed when he leaves fora 
“swing shift,” nor are the irregular feeding hours good for them; but many 
times such problems have had to wait while the authorities concentrated on 
condemnation proceedings against quarters where families had to go toa 
neighboring firehouse for drinking water and for toilet facilities. The proper 
upkeep of most property is prohibitive, but basic standards must be maintained 
and families have to be moved if the living conditions are too substandard. 

Neighborhood Changes—One can readily see the effects on family life of 
some of the above facts. Adjustment to life in a new community is, in itself, a 
strain for most people. Undesirable housing, unusually long working hours, 
worry, the fear of accident and illness, added responsibilities for various mem 
bers of the family unit make for strained relationships in the home, emotional 
unbalance, and the whole family structure is weakened. 


1 Miss Roberts is Deputy Superintendent of Schools; Miss Beckman is principal of Argonne Schod 


—— 
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Coupled with this, try to picture what is happening in the schools because 
of this congestion and social transition! Even where the huge government 
housing projects are under way, the school program meets obstacles. Priorities 
for new school buildings and adequate facilities are difficult to obtain, and even 
if they were easier, the building question is a knotty one, for areas now con- 
gested may have little need for large school buildings after the war. 

The war came, the Japanese were removed from the heart of our city, but 
before the dwellings could be renovated, over a thousand colored and white 
people were installed in the vacated quarters. One school in the center of this 
district gave up its auditorium to accommodate three classes, but still there was 
not enough room. The teachers’ rest room, the teachers’ lunch room, even the 
school library were converted into classrooms, but the neighborhood pressure 
continued, forcing similar adjustments in nearby schools. 

Fathers in war plants, mothers in war work tog, left little ones with no one 
to care for them. Four nursery schools came into existence and two day-care 
centers opened in rapid succession. Still the cry of the new, unadjusted, unsu- 
pervised children continued. Along the Bay Shore Highway some three thou- 
sand new children arrived with no school to house them! Word came that the 
M Housing Project at Lake Merced, with 1687 family units, was ready 
for occupancy, yet no school accommodations were provided for in the tract! 

Situations such as the above are arresting, yes, but the children themselves 
have not been too neglected in this difficult time, thanks to well-meaning citi- 
zens, helpful agencies, and the public schools. Today, emergency measures 
have come into existence, more adequate transportation arrangements have 
been made, and more room has been provided for a growing generation of chil- 
dren, so that while engaged in winning a war our heritage has not been lost. To 
date, San Francisco has eleven nursery schools and nine day-care centers. 
Additional housing projects, nearing completion, are being provided for anxious - 
families, eager to move to more promising homes. Most of the projects have 
built their own nursery schools. 

Children Face Changes—With no stretch of the imagination one can see 
what is happening to children. In many instances, they are the victims of vicious 
influences brought about by sweeping changes. The broken family life, often 
with both parents working, and children left to the care of elderly people or 
an older child or stranger, or to no one at all, is resulting in a great change in 
the moral and social standards. In many homes little children are not treated 
as normal human beings, with time and place to learn to make adjustments. 
Many children are targets for temper or worry or drinking parents. Many 
live in an environment of inadequate bathing, toileting, and rest facilities. Some 
wear clothes for too long a time, and improperly fitted shoes. Others are the 
victims of poorly prepared food and they are given heavy responsibilities. The 
situations confronting children in many homes are tragic, yet the little ones 
from such homes are thrown into competition with children from more favor- 
able environments. How is the school curriculum meeting these problems? 

The Changing Curriculum—There is no doubt that the crowded class- 
Tooms are not ideal. Some precious educational gains have had to be sacrificed 
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in meeting a national emergency. The weekly program has become more 
crowded. The larger classes with absorbing individual problems mean less 
time for socialized recitations, class discussions, individual guidance and in- 
dividual help. Many well-trained teachers and many promising student teach- 
ers are being attracted to other fields, probably far less interesting but more 
remunerative. War demands have broadened the work horizon and many school 
staffs have been weakened. 

There have been practically no changes in the so-called essentials in the 
San Francisco school curriculum. The state law governing our schools demands 
that certain subjects be taught. The school aims to teach the prescribed sub- 
jects: reading, writing, arithmetic, history, geography, science, language, 
spelling, health, safety, morals and manners, music and art. The school goes 
on observing special holidays and special weeks and teaching their significance; 
it goes on participating in war drives, sales, and rallies. The child is in school 
but six hours per day, the program is very full, the state law is not flexible, 
but a divine law governs the heart and the child’s needs are urgent—so schools 
and school programs survive only in a series of balanced adjustments. The 
city schools and their personnel are increasingly aware of the pressure of 
social conditions and so they accept the child as he is, and meet the challenge 
with determination. Attention is focused to a degree greater than ever before 
on the whole child as a total personality. 

The child’s mental, physical, and emotional health takes the pivotal place 
in planning the program. He must have adequaie rest and care. He must find 
happiness in the adjustments to be made and must keep a secure feeling of 
“belonging.” He must feel that his interests and doings are important and that 
he can take pride in seeing himself grow. San Francisco’s teachers try to know 
as much about the child as possible. They encourage children to talk—for it 
relieves strain, confusion, and worry. They answer children’s simple questions 
truthfully. Teachers place greater emphasis upon carefully assigned lessons to 
assure clearness and understanding in regard to why the subject should le 
learned and how it is to be used. Teachers try to eliminate some of the strain 
brought by a world at war. 

There is more accent on healthful living. Children must be taught whole- 
some care of the body, the aim being to build better standards of healthful 
living. If the home is neglecting the teaching of needed preparations for school, 
the school must guide the child in learning how to meet his personal needs. 
There must be careful morning inspection to determine the health of the child 
as far as possible. Can hungry children learn? Can tired children learn? Can 
emotionally upset children learn? These are some of the basic contributing 
causes of poor work and behavior problems, and much study is going into the 
technique of giving the most efficient help in meeting the child’s situation with 
out undermining home responsibility. A vast new field in public relations is 
being revealed—a field in which the school must work more thoroughly with 
the homes for the children’s sake. The school is not charged with the whole 
care of the child, but it does accept the real care of the whole child. 

In the face of all difficulties the schools must go on educating children in 
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the basic three R’s, for these we know are essentials. Teachers must help chil- 
dren to realize the need for these essentials, the meaning of them, and they 
must aim to develop skill in the use of them. There is ever the demand for 
better reading in a world where affairs challenge wider reading, and a demand 
for careful and correct speech, perfect spelling, and correct use of a growing 
vocabulary. English is a living language indeed, and no American is very 
much surprised to hear nine-year-olds judiciously, yet easily, using such words 
as sabotage, commando, stratosphere, global, etc., in their daily conversation. 
The need for training pupils in reasoning and judgment is ever with the 
schools, too, for progress depends upon clear, critical thinking. Truly, our 
program is a big one. 

Teaching is one of the oldest professions and it has ever attracted those 
who have vision and courage. Teachers are measuring their teaching in terms 
of the growing child, accepting him where he is, with a full consciousness of 
his needs as a total personality and giving him the best that they have to give. 
Their highest service to our country in war time is in keeping children happy, 
safe, and well, as they make steady progress on the educational ladder. No 
greater work can one do than to safeguard children who, after all, are the 
hope of the world. 





‘We Repeat! 


The October Bulletin—For many years the October issue of The National 
Elementary Principal has been mailed to all members of the preceding year as 
soon as it came from the press. With the paper shortage so acute, we shall 
have to withhold the sending of this gratuitous bulletin next fall. We shall try 
to order enough copies so that every member for 1945-46 will receive his copy 
as soon as he joins. We are sorry to inconvenience anyone, but we tog are doing 
our part to help win the war. 


Me 


Membership Dues for 1945-46—Many of our members have already sent 
us their dues for 1945-46. This means that these ‘‘first-comers” will be sent 
the 24th Yearbook just as soon as it is published (September 15) and will get 
the October bulletin on its first mailing. Those who wish to pay their 1945-46 
dues between now and September 1 will be helping us here at headquarters, 
where we are short-handed, and these members will receive their materials as 
soon as they are published. Please advise us promptly if you change your 
address, for this will help greatly in giving you good service. 


4 


Directory—Please send to headquarters the names of the newly elected 
presidents and secretaries of state, sectional, and local principals’ clubs for the 
directory which will be included in the 24th Yearbook. 
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Things Our Members Should Know 


*Strengthening the U. S. Office of Education—In presenting his Annual 
Report? of the U. S. Office of Education to the Congress, Commissioner J. W. 
Studebaker has included a carefully developed plan of organization to improve 
the service which the Office should render the schools, school systems, and col- 
leges of the Nation. The plan worked out with the cooperation of many persons 
provides for the establishment of eight divisions concerned respectively with 
elementary education, secondary education, vocational education, higher edu- 
cation, school administration, international educational relations, auxiliary 
services, and central office services. Endorsed by the President in his Budget 
message to Congress last January, a request for appropriations to implement 
the reorganization proposals is now before the Congress. 

Of special interest to the members of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals are the proposals respecting the organization and staffing of the new 
Division of Elementary Education. In explaining the proposals for this 
Division, Commissioner Studebaker emphasizes the scope, importance, and 
problems of elementary education and points out the need for adequate staff 
services in the Federal Office. “It is the beginning level of our system of educa- 
tion. All pupils enter it ; approximately one-fifth of them do not go beyond it. 
For these it represents their basic preparation for adult life activities. The pro- 
gram of the elementary school is America’s greatest educational undertaking. 
This program includes 193,397 schools ; 20,418,023 enrolled children ; 624,340 
teachers ; and an expenditure of $1,628,926,628 annually.” 

To serve this important segment of American education the Commissioner 
proposes that the Division of Elementary Education employ eventually some 
seventy-seven professional persons in four sub-groupings or units as follows: 
Elementary School Organization and Supervision, Teacher Training, Instruc- 
tional Problems, and Exceptional Children and Youth. Each of these units 
would carry on needed research, conduct studies, and prepare reports to de- 
lineate the present status and the trends in elementary education throughout 
the country. The results of these research studies, including the identification 
and appraisal of innovating practices, would be disseminated by means of 2 
monthly periodical, together with printed bulletins and leaflets; and through 
the organization of national and regional conferences, the arranging and publi- 
cizing of demoristration programs and by similar means. Consultative services 
to states and local communities would be made available on request. 

Pointing out that school systems throughout the country cannot now be 
given the services they desire from the U. S. Office of Education in connection 


with the problems of improving the elementary education, the Commissioner's, 


report calls attention to the present meager staff provisions of the Office. There 
are now only two professional staff members in the Office whose official titles 
indicate an interest in elementary education; and only four persons whose 
training, experience and interests make them qualified to work ‘in this field. 


1Available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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“Surely,” says Commissioner Studebaker, “the Federal Office of Education 
should be prepared to provide a service that gives proper emphasis to all the 
various impcertant aspects of organized education, not the least of which is 
elementary education.” 

With that assertion of the Commissioner, the Department of Elementary 
School Principals is in hearty agreement. Comparisons are always likely to 
be invidious ; nevertheless, we note that the U. S. Office of Education now has 
a professional staff of some 50 persons serving vocational education compared 
with a staff of three or four persons in the much larger field of elementary 
education. We do not argue that vocational education should have less service 
from the Federal Government ; but we do emphatically believe that the area of 
education in which our chief responsibility lies should have very much more 
service than it now can receive from the U. S. Office of Education. Not for 
reasons of prestige but because there are many important services which the 
Office of Education could continuously render elementary education do we 


favor the better balanced staff recommended by the Commissioner in his report 
to Congress 


*NEA Cancels Buffalo Meeting—The Representative Assembly meeting 
of the NEA scheduled for Buffalo, New York, July 4-6, has been cancelled on 
account of war emergency conditions affecting both transportation and hotel 
accommodations. 

This decision of our parent organization automatically cancels the meeting 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals in Buffalo. 


*Conference Cancelled—By vote of the officers of the Department, the 
Eighth Annual Conference on Elementary Education, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals of the NEA, has been cancelled on 
account of the war emergency. This conference was to have been held at the 
University of Syracuse, Syracuse, New York, July 9-20, 1945. 

We are sure that those who live near the University and those who are 
planning to take summer school work will be glad to know that Dean Harry S. 
Ganders and Dr. C. W. Hunnicutt of the University will see that the same two- 
week course is given and the two semester hours of credit will still be offered. 
Those who take this course will be pleased with the splendid arrangements that 
have been made by Dean Ganders and Dr. Hunnicutt. Details of the program 
can be secured by writing to the University. 

Our officers are looking forward to the time when the Department can hold 
one of its regular two-week conferences at the University of Syracuse. 


*The 24th Yearbook of the Department—The Department’s 1945 Year- 
book, Community Living and the Elementary School, will soon be ready for 
the printer. The Editorial Committee consists of Robert W. Eaves of Wash- 
ington, D. C. (chairman), Frances Belcher of Clearwater, Florida, and Harold 
V. Baker of New Rochelle, New York, with Hazel Davis, assistant director 
of the NEA Research Division, as the committee’s staff assistant. More than 
fifty authors give in this volume a broad overview of school-and-community 
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relations in every part of the nation—North and South, East and West, 
country and city. 

Keynoting the book is the opening chapter by John E. Brewton, acting 
president of George Peabody College for Teachers, on “Relating Elementary 
Education to Community Life.” Articles by other contributors are grouped 
under these four headings: (1) the community enriching the curriculum, (2) 
building community understanding of the school, (3) meeting new community 
needs, and (4) adventuring in school-community coordination. Emphasis 
throughout the yearbook is on the school as a positive agent of social progress. 

The war has been a factor in leading many schools to begin programs of 
service that have brought about a new understanding of the value of interaction 
of school and community. Schools have taken the lead in efforts at economic, 
physical, and social betterment; adult citizens have found new opportunities 
for personal development and usefulness through the activities centered in the 
school. This book will give principals and teachers everywhere a keener vision 
of the opportunities for community service and cooperation at their own school- 
house doors. ® 

*Safety Education—Two Safety Bulletins will soon be sent complimen- 
tary to all members of the Department of Elementary School Principals through 
the cooperation of a joint committee of the Department and the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education of the NEA. The officers of the Department be- 
lieve that these attractive new booklets will prove most helpful in teaching 
safety. 

*Certification of Elementary School Principals—The complete report of 
the Research Division of the NEA on “State Certification of Elementary School 
Principals” will appear in the June issue of The National Elementary Principal. 
This study shows just what is now required by each state. If your school will 
be closed before this bulletin can reach you, be sure to make arrangements to 
get your copy. We shall be unable to send duplicates because of the shortage 
of paper—and our quota has again been cut—but this bulletin will be vital to 
you. 

*Pamphlet on The Elementary School Principalship—A 16-page pam- 
phlet has been prepared by a committee appointed by the president of the De- 
partment which will stimulate much provocative thinking on the part of 
elementary school principals, superintendents, and teachers. You will want to 
keep your copy with you at all times for ready reference. The officers of the 
Department have planned an intensive campaign for the further improvement 
of the elementary school principalship and all members of the Department 
will want to help. This pamphlet is now in press and will be sent complimen- 
tary to all members about April 15. 

°“Tt Happened in Greenfield”—is a Warner Bros. picture short (20 
minutes) on the teaching of democracy in our elementary schools. It has been 
as splendidly done as you can possibly imagine. Why not ask the manager of 
your favorite theater when “It Happened in Greenfield” is coming, and say 
that you are anxious to see it? Of the 17,000 motion picture theaters in the 
United States, 10,000 show Warner Bros. shorts. 
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State Representatives—1 944-45 


ALABAMA 
Robert C. Johnston 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
Edwon L. Riggs 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 
Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig 
Little Rock, Ark, 


CALIFORNIA 
Daniel Gilson 
Oakland, Calif. 


CoLoRADO 
Nellie V. Lind 
Denver, Colo. 


CoNNECTICUT 
Caroline C. Jourdan 
New Haven, Conn. 


DELAWARE 
Mrs. Elva Dugan 
Wilmington, Del. 
DistRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mrs. Maud Roby 
Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA 
Frances Belcher 
Clearwater, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
Pauline Martin 
Decatur, Ga. 

IDAHO 
M. Lillian McSorley 
Lewiston, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
Joseph Murphy 
Peoria, III. 
INDIANA 
Charlotte Carter 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
lowa 
Esther Helbig 
Dubuque, Iowa 
KANSAS 
Myrtle M. Evans 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Kentucky 
Samuel E. King 
Dayton, Ky, 


LouISIANA 
Loretta R. Doerr 
New Orleans, La. 


MAINE 
William M. Cullen 
Lewiston, Maine 


MARYLAND 
Mrs. Anna P. Rose 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Alice L, Goodspeed 
Dedham, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
Urban Hartung, Jr., 
Detroit, Mich. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Gabriel Houston 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


MIssouRI 
Anna F. Edwards 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MONTANA . 
Alice Lausted 
Billings, Mont. 


NEBRASKA 
Florence B. Reynolds 
Omaha, Nebr. 


New HAMPSHIRE 
Alice L. Jeffords 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


NEw JERSEY 
Ralph C, McConnell 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


New Mexico 
Charles L. Mills 
Hobbs, N. Mex. 


New York 
Mrs. Florine H. Elrey 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Margie M. Watson 
Greensboro, N. C. ° 


NortH DAKOTA 


R. D. Brown 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
OHIO 


Charles A. Thornton 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA i 
Ralph H. Kennedy 
Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON 
W. C. Painter 
Portiand, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William J. Laramy 
Haverford Township, Pa. 


Ruove IsLanp 
Marion B. Bray 
Providence, R. I. 


SouTH CAROLINA 
Guy L. Varn q 
Columbia, S. C. 


SoutH Dakota | 
Rachel Newkirk i 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. y 

TENNESSEE 
Gerald L. Bell 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


TEXAS 
Thomas E. Pierce 
Denton, Texas 


UTAH 
Mrs. Lois Hinckley 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VERMONT 
A. Viola Burns 
Rutland, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 
Lillian M. Johnson 
Norfolk, Va. 


WeEsT VIRGINIA 
Rex Smith 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
Phillip H. Geil 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WYOMING 
Margaret Chambers 
Casper, Wyo. 
ALASKA 
Harry L. Holt 
Kodiak, Alaska 
Hawall 
Mrs. Bessie Scobie 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Education ‘for New Tasks 


If we are to succeed as a free people we must develop the highest 
grade of education in order to meet the problems ahead. In this 
spirit of concern for the future, those of us working in the schools 
appreciate the suggestions of our sincere critics. We solicit the help 
of all people in developing the best possible educational program. . . . 

It is the job of our schools to make the greatest possible con- 
tribution to our nation by educating our young people for demo- 
cratic living. ... We must help our young people to learn to live and 
work cooperatively to solve the many baffling problems confronting 
the world. They must be given a vision of a better world and must 
be challenged to find their place in bringing about those changed 
conditions in which the four freedoms flourish for all the people. 
. . » Until teachers in our schools, parents of our children, and the . 
general public realize the broad responsibilities of our schools, we 
will not be adequately carrying out the task of helping win the war. 
The big task of the schools is to see that the younger generation is 
adequately prepared fer its part in the present conflict and in the 


peace that will follow. 


—Cecil K. Dotts 


Supervising Principal, West Hawaii Schools 




















